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Odorous Oils. of Leaves, Fruits 
and Woods. 


Our senses are regaled with many delicate 
perfumes obtained by art from plants—pressed 
oils diluted for scenting apparel, extracts from 
pressed oils to gratify the palate, preparations of 
aromatic woods for ornamental and other use. 
We all understand that these odors and essences 
were first stored up by nature, and are merely 
collected by man. But how many of us know 
anything of the receptacles in which nature 
prepares her scents ? 

Here is the lavender leaf,—a 
history, and as popular to-day as ever. 


perfume as old as 
This leaf 








secretes oil on the surface. Fig. 1 represents a 
magnified section of its cuticle and its globules of 
bright yellow oil. ‘These globules are set closely 
underneath the protection of a thick mass of 
branching hairs. 

In the illustration many of the hairs are cut off 
short, so as to give a good view of their general 
structure; but in fact they overlap closely and 
softly to shield the delicate oil globules. They 
are, however, so exquisitely fine that a slight 
touch crushes the little vessel, and submerges 
their downy filaments with its aromatic fluid. So 
volatile is this that it quickly permeates the air 
and fills the nostrils of the destroyer with the 
grateful odors. 

The bloom-like appearance peculiar to the 
lavender leaf is caused by the delicate glint of 
these tiny oil globules through the matted 
branches of the hairs covering them. Many 
other aromatic leaves secrete their oils in a 
similar fashion, but differ much as to the details. 

For instance, dried tobaceo, cabbage and dock 
leaves can be easily distinguished from each other 
by the microscope. If smokers knew this they 
might avoid some of the more abominable fumes 
with which they load the air. © 





Fig. 2. 


Notice the three hairs, ¢, d, e, Fig. 2: dis the 
hair of the tobacco leaf, its stem composed of 




















Fig. 3. 


three cells. The pear-shaped, two-celled gland 
on the top contains the nicotine, so relished by 
the smoker, and so 
poisonous. The 
hair of the dock 
leaf is ¢, and e is 
that of the cabbage 
leaf. No amount 
of “euring’’ will de- 
stroy these hairs 
beyond recognition 
by a microscope. 
Figs. 4 and 5 
show how the lemon 
and orange conceal the essential oils in the rind 
cf their fruit. Observe how spherical is the oil 
globule of the orange, how oblong that of the 
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oval-shaped lemon. The uneven cells that cover 


these oil reservoirs constitute the frail outer 
skin, yellow’ when ripe, and so delicately thin 
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that the lightest handling will cause it to break 
above the globule it protects and scent the matted 
with escaping oil. 


Everybody who handles the green bark of the | send to any one + 


sumach notices how sticky it feels, and what an | 
unpleasant odor is left on the hands. This is) 
caused by fracturing some of the tiny globules | 
which terminate many of the hairs upon its 
surface. 

Fig. 3 shows how the fragrant juniper-tree 
secretes its oils and shapes its woody fibre. 





Fig. 6 represents a cross-cut section of the 
sumach wood,—from a twig of about a year’s 
growth,—showing the bark and that part of the 
wood in which the milk-vessels, g, g, are situated. 

Fig. 7 shows pine wood and how the oil is 
hidden within its fibre, and Fig. 8 represents the 
caraway’s methods. 

It is interesting to study how dissimilar these 
several trees are in the shaping of their tissues 
and oil vessels. We might add scores more of 
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specimens, no two of which would be exactly 
alike. Nature is a mysterious worker, and so 
diverse that no finite being may encompass her 
methods. M. E. C. FARWELL. 
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Like His Grandfather. 


A certain little boy, who may be called Tommy, 
is said to resemble closely his grandfather, who 
was a somewhat famous man in the business 
world, and very well known for his extreme 
regard for a dollar. On one occasion, when two 
male relatives were visiting at Tommy’s house, 
the boy came into their presence crying as if his 
heart would break. 


“Why, Tommy,” ,, Said one of his relatives, 
‘‘what’s the matter ? 

“Unele John gave me a nickel,’ * ’ said the boy, 
between his sobs, ‘‘and I’ve lost it 

The two men smiled. ‘All his untialius is 
in that grief,” said one. ‘‘Let me see if I can 
relieve it. Here, Tommy, here’s another nickel.” 
Tommy —— a moment in his crying, took the 
coin, looked lovingly at it an instant, and then 
burst out into a more terrible paroxysm of tears 
than before. 

“Why, = in a Oe world is the matter now, 


Tommy ‘ 8 
“Tf T only had that 





asked. 
“Oh! oh! pe pec bey the boy. 
other nickel, 1’d have ten cents now!” 
The two men had to leave him to his woe. “I 
guess there’ 8 no doubt about his being like the 
grandfather,” said one; “and if we were to give 
him another nickel to make it ten, he might ery 
harder to think that if he had the original nickel 
that would make fifteen !”’ 
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The Principal Thing. 


A kind-hearted lady entered the office of the 
sergeant-at-arms of the Senate in the Capitol at 
Washington, leading a neatly dressed little girl 
two or three years old. The lady had found the 
child in tears. She was lost, and her name was 
Smith—that was all that could be drawn out of 
her. 


The anon were set at work, and presently, 
after telephonic messages had been despatched in 
sundr “bee nea word came back that a missing 
child had been inquired for at the sixth precinct 
station-house. 

The mother was communicated with, and of 
course it was not very long before she appeared 
at the Capitol, smiling through hae A tears. 

Meanwhile the kind-hearted la y had done her 
best to keep the child amused, at among other 
things had combed her hair and washed her face, 
which had become stained with weeping. 

The mother came in, opened her arms, and the 
child ran to meet her ; and a vert tension of the 
hour was relieved as the baby 

“O mamma, I’ve had my el vw 


Choosing a School. 
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COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 
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Send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, PRESIDENT. 
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School of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 

The profession of comparative medicine now offers 

unusual attractions to ambitious young men who wish 

to enter upon a professional career. Send IN — 

trated catalogue. CHARLES P. LYMAN 


The Maine State College, orono, Me. 

A SCHOOL OF SCLENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, Courses 
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The Prospects of a Graduate 


of a Commercial College depend upon the 
receives his diploma. 
The thoroughness of 


explains the increased demand for Comer’s 
Graduates. 


Business, Bookkeeping, 


of the institution from which he 


Comer’s methods 
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We have graduated and placed in positions 
thousands of young men and women. 


Actual practice in busi- 
ness from beginning to end 
of course by teachers who 
are specialists. 

Send for Prospectus and 
Club Rates 
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666 Washington St. 
(cor. Beach), 
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In Five Chapters.—Chapter I. 


Just let me try it! I do so want to be 
like other people, and I am sure they 
will never suspect it if they are not told.” 

“Perhaps not, Marcia, but it may lead to 
trouble. It almost seems like deception,” said 
Mrs. Graham, doubtfully. 

Her daughter watched her lips intently as she 
said this. Mareia’s dark eyes were very bright, 
and had the look of letting nothing escape them. 
In her voice there was a peculiar tone—that of a 
person who could not hear other voices. It was 
not unpleasant, though it was not musical. 

“But why ?” she asked, earnestly. “Why need 
every one be told that I am deaf? I am so tired 
of being looked at, of being pointed out as the 
deaf girl who has learned to understand. Let 
me be like other girls for once!’ 

Mrs. Graham turned her face away so that 
her daughter might not see the pained expression 
which passed over it. It was hard that Marcia 
was not like other girls. 

“We are going to a new place,” continued 
Marcia, “‘and probably no one there will have 
ever heard of us before, and you and Rosamond 
will be there to help me. Please, mamma, say 
you will not tell!” 

It was impossible for Mrs. Graham to resist 
this pleading, and she finally consented. Marcia 
was all she had, and her life was passed in 
devotion to her. Why should she refuse her this 
apparently simple request ? ‘ 

The Grahams lived in Melford, a small city on 
the road between New York and Boston. They 
had wealth and everything to make life enjoyable, 
with one exception. Marcia was deaf. 

She had been very ill with scarlet fever when 
she was four years old, and though her life was 
spared, she lost her hearing. She had been 
tanght to understand the motion of the lips of 
others, but, as she said herself, she was different 
from other girls, and she could not reconcile 
herself to the fact. 

It was early in June, and the next day the 
Grahams left home for a long stay in the White 
Mountains. Rosamond Page, Marcia’s one 
friend, was to follow them in two weeks. 

It was not easy for Marcia to make friends. 
ler deafness had made her very reserved, if not 
peculiar, and she was not by any means popular. 
The Melford girls were sorry for her, and would 
have been glad to show her kindness, but Marcia 
did not encourage them. She did not want to be 
pitied, and she suspected their motives. She 
fancied herself so unattractive that it could only 
— she was rich that they tried to be nice 

0 her. 

Rosamond Page—happy-hearted, music-loving 
Rosamond—was the only creature in the world 
beside her mother for whom Marcia really cared. 
, Rosamond was the eldest of nine children, and 
her life was totally different from that of Marcia. 
‘he Pages were very poor, and Rosamond was 
expending all her energies in studying the violin. 
It was her ambition to be some day a successful 
performer and support the family. She loved 
ter art for art’s sake, but she also loved the idea 
‘{ lifting her dear ones from poverty. 

_ It was a great event in Rosamond’s life to go 
‘o North Conway for six weeks, but when the 
‘norning came on which she was to leave home 
= very nearly changed her mind. 

; I can’t bear to leave you, mamma dear,” she 
cad, “with all these children to look after, and 
‘© much mending and the preserving to do. I’ve 


as A ND, mamma, you will not tell, will you? 
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a good mind to take off my hat and telegraph | utmost, though she was leaving her family behind | icals, but apparently they failed to satisfy him, 


Marcia I can’t come.” 


|her. She stifled the pang which this thought | 


for he soon bestowed them upon his sister, a 


“Foolish Rosamond!” said Mrs. Page. “Of | caused her by remembering that they were all| young girl who had found a seat near, and 


course you are going, child. Don’t you think it 
will do me good, too, to feel that you are enjoying 
the mountain air and gaining health with every 


breath? And I would not have you disappoint 
Marcia for the world. They do so much for 
you.” 


“T know. That is what influenced me more 
than anything to accept Mrs. Graham’s invitation. 
And Marcia will depend upon me a good deal up 
there, for you know, mamma, she doesn’t want 
any one to know she is deaf. 
one will suspect it 
because she under- 
stands so perfectly 
what people say to 
her, but that is only 
when she is looking 
at their lips. And 
then her voice! Her 
voice is so peculiar.” 

“I think your ear 
is extremely sensitive 
to the quality of 
voices. Perhaps other 
people will not notice 
it, for she certainly 
conceals her deafness 
very remarkably. 
Sometimes I quite 
forget that she cannot 
hear me; she is so 
very quick. But I 
doubt if it is a good 
plan not to tell it, and 
I hope all will go 
well.” 

“T am going to take 
my violin,” said Rosa- 
mond, “though I am 
afraid Marcia won’t 


like it. I would not 
leave it behind for the 
world. Perhaps I 


shall get a chance to 
slip off now and then 
to the woods and 
practise where no one 
will hear me. I wish 
Marcia didn’t mind 
my playing. Of course 
it is because she can’t 
hear, poor child! I ought never to forget how 
much she is deprived of. All the lovely sounds 
there are in the world! But if she only hadn’t 
such a personal dislike for my dear little fiddle!” 

Rosamond mused a moment, and there were 
tears in her eyes, though her lips were smiling. 

“*Poor little fiddle!” she said again. ‘‘A great 
musician wouldn’t think much of you, I suppose. 
I shall always keep you, though, even after I 
have made a fortune, and mamma is wearing satin 
gowns in the morning, and the children are each 
driving about behind a pair of prancing ponies, 
and I have saved up thousands of dollars and 
bought a Stradivarius or an Amati. I shall have 
time before then to decide which maker I prefer!” 

“T hope I shall never come to wearing satin 
gowns in the morning, no matter how many 
pairs of prancing ponies we may possess,”’ 
laughed Mrs. Page. ‘But it is time you were 
off, dear. Good-by! Some of the children are 
going with you to the train. Take care of 
yourself. Good-by, darling.” 

Mrs. Page watched her daughter as she went 
down the iittle path and out the gate, turning to 
wave her hand when she reached the corner. 

Rosamond was not pretty, perhaps, but she 
had an attractive face. 


the contrary, they were soft and dreamy, lighting 


up now and then when some lovely thought | 
passed through her mind, or while she listened to 


music. Her hair was brown and wavy, but 
there was not much of it. 

Her face, when she was older, would be that 
of an artist. At present, though she was barely 
sixteen, it was most interesting. 

One brother shouldered her bag and another 
her umbrella, but Rosamond herself carried the 
case containing her beloved violin, and soon she 
was in the train. She would reach Boston in 
time for the midday train for North Conway, and 
thus the long journey could be accomplished 
before night. 

Rosamond had travelled very little, and conse- 
quently she prepared to enjoy the journey to the 


She thinks no! 


Her eyes were large and | 
dark like Marcia’s, but they had not the piercing | 
brightness that made Marcia’s noticeable. On| 


| glad to have her go and enjoy herself, that her | 


mother would really take comfort in the knowl- | 
edge that at least one of her children was having | 
this treat, and above all that it was costing them 
nothing. 

There is unmitigated satisfaction for a pad 
person in the realization that a longed-for | 
pleasure is not depleting the family purse, and | 
Rosamond was to be Mrs. Graham’s guest from 
the moment that she left home. 

It would be delightful to be with Mrs. Graham | 





REGGIE CLAIMS A SEAT. 


and Marcia for so long. Rosamond dearly loved | 
them both. She had known Marcia since they | 
were both little tots of four. The children played | 
together, and Rosamond had always possessed 
the faculty of making herself understood by her | 
friend, even before Marcia had been taught to | 
read the motion of the lips. 

It was partly because of her misfortune, partly 
by the ties of old comradeship, that Rosamond | 
was drawn to Marcia Graham. In many ways 
their tastes were different, and Rosamond’s 
devotion to the music which Marcia could never 
hear rose sometimes as a wall between them ; but 
the bond was there, and the affection of the two 
girls for each other was firm and apparently 
unchangeable. 

Arrived at the Boston depot, Rosamond settled | 
herself comfortably in the train for the mountains, | 
with her umbrella in the corner and her bag at | 
her feet. The violin case was on the seat by her | 
side. 

The car was comparatively empty until they | 
reached Salem, but at that place many passengers 
came in. Presently a boy appeared in the aisle 
at her elbow. | 

“T say,” he remarked, “have you got two | 
tickets ?” 

“No,” replied Rosamond, wonderingly. 

“Then I guess you’ll find it convenient to move 
your grip and let me sit down ?” 

“Certainly,” said she, politely, removing her | 
violin forthwith and holding it in her lap. 

The boy took possession of the seat. He was 
of slight figure, with a thin, shrewd face that 
looked old for his years. He could not have 
been more than eleven or twelve. It took him 
some time to arrange his belongings, and | 
Rosamond watched him with interest. 

He carried a large and very handsome port- 
manteau of most “mannish” aspect, a tennis | 
racket, a fishing-rod, a tightly-rolled umbrella | 
and an alpinestock. It was evident that he | 
intended to do some mountain-climbing, and 
Rosamond wondered which place was his desti- 
nation. 

He had supplied himself with several period- 








prepared to converse with his neighbor. 

After many curious glances cast at the violin, 
he observed, in a casual manner : 

“Guess that isn’t a grip, after all?” 

“No,”’ said Rosamond, “‘it isn’t.” 

“Looks like a banjo.” 

“No, it is a violin.” 

“A violin! I always thought I’d like to have 
atry ata violin. 1 can play an accompaniment 
for ‘Sweet Marie’ on the banjo. I suppose the 
violin isn’t much harder. Do you know how ?” 

**A little.” 

“Wish you’d let me 
have a look !” 

“Oh, I can’t in the 
train.” 

“Are you a travel- 
ling performer ?” 

Rosamond laughed. 
“I suppose I am, for 
I’m travelling, and I 
‘perform,’ as you call 
it, a little.” 

“Going to give 
shows in the moun- 
tains?” 

“Oh no!” 

“Why not? Lots 
of ’em do. Where 
are you going ?’’ 

“To North 
way.” 

“Why, soam I! I 
shouldn’t wonder if 
we'd be friends. I 
rather like the looks 
of you. My name is 
Reginald Allison 
Mortimer, 3d. What's 
yours ?” 

“Rosamond Page.” 

**Rosamond! That’s 
a niceish name. Do 
they call you Rosie 
for short? Every one 
calls me Reggie, and I 
hateit. I say, if we’re 
friends, just you call 
me Reginald straight 
out—no cutting.” 

At this moment an 
anxious voice was heard from behind above the 
din of the train: 

‘Reggie! Reggie!’ 

“Reggie” paid no attention. 

“Some one is calling you,” said Rosamond. 

“IT know,” returned he, easily, “‘but I never 
answer right off. Spoils ’em. Hullo there!’ 
turning partly around. 

This did not satisfy the person calling, who 
proved to be his mother, and she summoned him 
to her side. Presently he came back and sat 
down again. 

“Seems she thought I was too fresh, talking 
to you so much. I told her there was no harm; 
that you were going to the same place as we are 
and your name was Page, and I guessed you 
were all right. She wondered what Page you 
were, and who.your mother was. Ma’s always 
wondering who people’s mothers were. I say, 
tell me some more about playing the fiddle. 
Have you got a bow in there, too?” 

Rosamond found her companion very enter- 
taining, despite his somewhat inconvenient 
curiosity about her violin. 

After they had passed Portsmouth and the 
uninteresting wilderness which lies beyond, and 


Con- 


| entered more mountainous regions, he produced 


his guide-book. 

“I’ve been up here heaps of times before,’’ said 
he, “but you haven’t, and perhaps you’d like to 
study the guide. There’s Chocorua over there. 


| Awfully rocky on top, but there’s a dandy lake 


at the foot. 
mountains ?” 


Are you any good at climbing 


“T don’t know. I have never tried it. I have 
never been to the White Mountains.” 
“You haven’t? Well, that’s funny! I'll take 


you up Kearsarge. That’s the easiest for a first 
trip, and there’s a dandy view from there. I 
say, Van, Miss Rosamond Page has never been 
up a mountain !” 

“Van” was his sister Evangeline, across the 
aisle, who had been drawn into the conversation 
before.this. She was a nice-looking girl of about 
Rosamond’s age, tall and well dressed, and her 
mission in life was obviously that of trying to 
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suppress her young brother ; but the task was too 
great for her, and she never by any chance 


succeeded. 
It was late in the afternoon when the train 


approached North Conway, and Rosamond, who | 
had been gazing from the windows, now on this | 
side of the ear, now on that, saw a vast number | 
of stages, wagons and all sorts of vehicles drawn 
up at the station platform. 

Girls in dainty summer frocks and young men 
in white flannels walked up and down, or stood 
about in gay groups. Marcia quickly caught | 

sight of Rosamond and came toward her through | 
the crowd. She looked very pretty, for the moun- | 
tain air had brought a color to her usually pale | 
cheeks, and her bright eyes sparkled with antici- | 
pation; for was not Rosamond to be her very | 
own for six weeks? 

Mrs. Graham, who accompanied her daughter, 
first greeted her guest, and then Marcia seized 
her hand. 

“‘T am so delighted to see you,” she said in her 
slow, distinct way. Every word was carefully 
enunciated, and she had never been taught to use 
abbreviations. ‘Now all will be charming. 

tive me some of your things to carry. Oh, 
Rosamond, surely you did not bring the violin?” 

“Of course, you little 
goose!” said Rosamond, 
kissing her. ‘But you 
shall not be obliged to 
carry your enemy, and I 
sha’n’t bore you with it 
atall. I had to bring it, 
Marcia, but I’ll promise 
only to practise when 
you are taking a nap, or 
something of that kind.” 

Marcia did not reply. 
She could not endure 
the sight of that violin 
case. She was at times 
absolutely certain that 
Rosamond cared more 
for her fiddle than she did 
for her friend, but it had 
never occurred to her 
that she would bring it 
with her to the moun- 
tains. 

Mrs. Graham led the 
way to.the mountain 
wagon which carried passengers to the house 
at which they were staying, and presently they 
were off. In addition to their own party were the 
lady with her son and daughter who had come 
from Salem in the train with Rosamond. 
Reggie beamed with delight when he saw that 
their destination was to be the same house, but 
he was too fully occupied in “‘interviewing’’ the 
driver to remark upon it. 

They left the main street and the horses climbed 
a steep ascent, the road leading toward the little 
village of Kearsarge. In front of them ran a 
dark, rugged-looking line of hills, with Kearsarge 
Mountain rising to the left, the little house on its 
summit gleaming white in the late afternoon light. 

Behind them was the town of North Conway, 
and beyond that the famous White Horse Ledge, 
with the exquisite outline of Mote Mountain cut 
sharply against the sky. 

Rosamond was delighted with all she saw. 

*“Isn’t it beautiful!” she exclaimed. ‘I never 
saw such a lovely view. And are you havinga 
nice time, Marcia? Are there many nice people 
here?” 

“You know I do not care for people,” said 
Marcia. “It will be delightful now that you 
have come.” 

‘**There are some very pleasant people in the 
house,” interposed Mrs. Graham, “and I should 
be glad to see more of them. I think it would be 
better for Marcia, too. Oh, what is that? What 
has happened ?” 

The boy and girl in front had been having an 
altercation. The noise that Mrs. Graham referred 
to was a loud whoop uttered by Reggie in the ear 
of Evangeline, which so startled the horses that 
they broke intoarun. They were finally quieted, 
and then Reginald was ordered to leave the front 
seat and come back to his mother’s side. After 
much argument he obeyed. 

He consoled himself by turning half-way 
around and conversing with Rosamond, who, 
with her two friends, was at the back of the 
three-seated wagon. 

“Got your fiddle safe?” he asked. 

As he said this he chanced to look at Marcia, 
whose eyes were fixed upon his face. 

‘*What’s the matter with you?”’ he demanded. 
**Don’t you like the fiddle?” 

“No,” returned Marcia, coldly. 

“Shouldn’t think you did from the way you 
look. What’s the matter, ma? What are you 
punching me for? Miss Rosamond Page, will 
you let me try to play? I won’t hurt it, honest 
Injun.” 

Mrs. Mortimer, who was a very elegant and 
stately-looking woman, with a harassed expres- 
sion, saw that it was of no use to try to 
distract Reginald’s attention, and gave up the 
attempt. He renewed his pleadings, but Rosamond 
hesitated. 

“Oh, come now, say yes! I’ve taken a fancy 
to that fiddle, and I want to have a shy at it. I 
must have it!” 

“And I hate it,” said Marcia to herself, ‘and 
I wish she had never brought it. I would like to 








kill that violin, just smash it to pieces!” 
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At this moment they drew up at the door of the 
| large boarding-house where the following six 
| weeks were to be passed. 

ELLEN DouGLAs DELAND. 


(To be continued.) 
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A CIRCLE. 


Yr - up and down and round about, 

Yet all the world can’t tind me ou 

T hot hundreds have employed thett ~~ gga 

They never yet could find my measure. Swift 
sSwiyt. 


2 
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Skys’ls on the Skiffs. 


E were eight Toronto boys; seven 
of us owned each a fourteen-foot 
skiff, all built on the same blocks 
by Old Rennardson, and Rach 
Miller owned one of eighteen feet. 

Naturally we fell to disputing as to which of our 

boats could be sailed fastest. Soon we determined 

onarace. By way of a prize for the winner we 
contributed one dollar each. The total of eight 














THE FINISH. 


dollars seemed great. In hope to attain such 
wealth, we all made earnest preparations. 

For two weeks we were getting ready. Each 
owner was preparing topsails on the sly. The 
ordinary sail supplied with these boats was a 
single spritsail, but we all carried two of these, 
as foresail and mainsail. 

For the race I made two topmasts and a 
bowsprit of young hickory. I borrowed from 
my mother a stout linen sheet which took my 
fancy. As a sheet it appeared no more. It 
went into a jib-headed maintopsail. One of the 
large twill cotton curtains that covered the 
harness in the coach house I cut up into a 
splendid foretopsail, while a second curtain 
seemed to be designed by its maker to furnish me 
with a jib. 

Five sails on a fourteen-foot skiff! Unless 
some one joined me in the boat for ballast, she 
must capsize with the weight of her spars and 
sails. But I did not wish to lose for want of 
“eracking it on.” 

When the race day arrived no one created 
surprise by producing topsails, but my bowsprit 
and jib drew forth some comment. Just before 
the race I tacked pieces of broad, thin canvas 
picture-backing from gunwale to gunwale, so that 
I had a light deck forward, extending back five 
feet from the bow. 

When the gun fired on Saturday afternoon, we 
streamed off from Tinning’s Wharf on a course 
for the gap at the eastern end of Toronto Bay. 
On the way I had to “come about” to avoid a 
passenger steamer, and in her swell the rudder 
became unhinged, so that at the gap buoy I 
rounded fourth, the first boat being a long distance 
ahead. 

Here Beaumont, who sailed with me, hoisted 
the big, square-headed foretopsail—a ticklish job 
for him. He was poised on the gunwale at the 
bow, and the chances of slipping overboard or 
through the picture-backing deck were about 
equal. 

I had not carried this sail till now, because it 
would not sit “by” the wind. As soon as 
Beaumont got it up, with halliard, sheet and tack 
hauled taut and made fast, the breeze began to 
freshen rapidly. On our next three-mile stretch 
to the Queen’s Wharf buoy we had the wind 
nearly abeam, and the old harness-cover foretop- 
sail was pulling splendidly. 

Beaumont was stretched along the weather 
gunwale, with one leg outside. While the flying 
water slapped into his face he held the foresheet 
with one hand, and with the other reached down 
to the lee side with a dipper and kept bailing out. 

I was right behind him, keeping as near the | 
widest part of the boat as possible. I was | 
steering by weight almost altogether, shifting my | 
weight according to my wish to let bow or stern | 
rise and catch _ wind and so change the | 
boat’s direction. A slight pull on the lee string | 
of the rudder was a sufficient corrective after a | 
heavy puff. 





COMPANION. 


jibing, carried away his mainmast. 
and I knew he could easily swim ashore, so we 
howled with delight at losing a rival. 

But it was our turn now to jibe in the heavy 
seas that were here rolling in from the outside | 
lake. As my mainsail flapped over, the force in 
it carried away the step at the mast’s foot, and 
in a moment the sail was partly in the water. 
Foran instant I thought our chances had vanished, 
but then I recollected that I had another step 
forward of the central rowing seat. 

Getting the mast between my knees and close | 
in my arms, I managed to lift the mainsail and 
topsail upright and step the mast’s foot again 
in the new place. It took all my strength, for 
the wind was full in the sails, and Beaumont 
cheered as we flew on after the leaders. 

I don’t know where the boats behind us were 
then. I never had time to look. I learned 
afterward that two capsized and one was driven 
ashore, while the eighth gave up. 

Rach was ahead, also Morrison, and we 
were hauling on them fast when Morrison’s 
capsized. As we rushed past to leeward of them, 
with all five sails bellying and straining, we 
heard Bob call out, ‘‘You look like a blooming 
frigate!” It did not occur to us to stop to pick 
them up, nor did they 
expect it. They were 
holding to their capsized 
skiff and watching us 
with wonder. 

That any of our fleet 
could get drowned was 
not in our reckoning; 
there were plenty of boats 
flying around, and the 
land was within easy 
distance for good swim- 
mers, as we all were. 

Beaumont was having 
a hard time of it, hung 
out on the weather rail 
in the continuous drive 
of flying water, and bail- 
ing out as he lay there. 
He had to watch the 
foresail as a cat watches 
a mouse, to slack off in 
the squalls to prevent 
eapsizing, and then haul 
in so as to just keep the 
lee gunwale above the water, and yet take care 
that the boat was driven at her highest pressure. 

Miller’s craft steered with a tiller, and Rach 
had to sit beside it. I suppose that was why we 
passed his bigger and longer skiff, for we both 
put the whole of our weight along the widest part | 
of my gunwales, and thus got more power out of | 
a smaller boat. 

We passed him near the gap buoy, and on our | 
return to the Queen’s Wharf were every moment | 
“touch and go” for a capsize. It was really 
blowing hard. We had twice as much canvas 
set as we could let the wind fill. We just drove | 
her through with half of each sail flapping, for 
there was no possibility of lowering the topsails 
without coming head to wind, and so letting Rach 
pass us. 

Talk about the balance of a bicycler or of a 
bareback rider! If you ride the gunwales of a) 
skiff with five sails set in a heavy breeze, you will 
learn a balance that has to be shifted just as you 
feel the boat requires it. 

Our craft was tearing along like a mad thing, 
not taking time to ride the abrupt waves, but 
driving her bow clean through them, and we 
thanked our stars for the impromptu deck of 
picture-backing, for it threw most of the water 
off to leeward, and thus prevented the boat from 
filling. 





jibe in the lake waves, and here every sea was a 
breaker, for the water on the sand bar was only 
five feet deep where we crossed; but we took a 
long round and jibed safely, twisting in a hollow 
between waves, and then we flew for home. 

On this course we were running “off” the 
wind, and I had to sit down and steer with both 
steering lines because she yawed so much in the 
seaway. It is difficult to describe how she went. 
She would get her nose down under the pressure 
behind her and stay there, running like a sharp- 
nosed naval torpedo, half-submerged, all awash, 
and the water coming in on every side. 

This was the danger—that we should fill before 
we passed the gun, and we had nearly two miles 
to run. Beaumont could not keep the water 
bailed. We were not so much heeled over as 
before, but the pressure seemed to sink her down 
so that great slops of water came in on both 
sides. 

I could not assist in the bailing, having hard 


' 
Beaumont 


| themselves and their ‘“‘stove.” 
At the Queen’s Wharf buoy we had to again | 





work to steer with both hands, and I felt the 
water gradually stealing up round my legs as I 
sat in the bottom of the boat. Soon it was 
swashing from one end of the boat to the other, 


| and covering my legs as it rushed aft. 

As we neared the finishing line, [ knew by the | 
“feel” of the boat that she had not another | 
Just then a steamer passed to | 
leeward of us, sending along a great swell that | 
lall this! Now you run right straight home, 


minute to live. 


rolled into us bodily from the leeward side. 
There was no help for it. The sails capsized | 
us, of course, as soon as the wave filled the boat. 
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foresheet, while the foresail and foretopsail rose 
again in the air. Of course as the wind caught the 
| sail she wanted to capsize again, and we had to let 
her partly do so. But with the boom in the water, 

and with both of us near the stern trying our 
best to keep the sail in the air, the skiff “paid off” 
before the wind and drazged toward the finishing 
line. Sometimes she rolled down, and sometimes 


| her bow sank so far that we almost lost control 


of her. 

We had nearly a mile lead of Miller when we 
capsized. He was now coming down on us ina 
white smother of foam. We could hear him 
coming when we had only twenty feet to go. 
Then Beaumont gave her a pull at the bow to 
help that end to the surface, and as it did so we 
righted up the whole sail into the air. 

It was blowing a white squall at the time, and 
the wind got into the old harness-curtain topsail 
and split it from stem to gudgeon, when—bang! 
went the gun. The last drive of wind had sent 
us across the line. Two seconds more and Rach 
passed us like a whirlwind, but too late. 

We arrived in wrecked condition, but there 
was nothing in the rules to say that a boat should 
be on top of the water when she finished. Mine 
wasn’t; but I got the prize all the same, and 
what I did with it may be remembered by my 
rivals of twenty-two years ago. 

STINSON JARVIS. 
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A Sweet Mistake. 


% A, can’t I make some candy? Can’t I 
M make just a little? Ida’s out here, and 

we’ve got a fire and a tin pail, and it 
aint got any handle on. Ida’s ma let 
her; can’t 1?” 

“Now, Annie E. Burns, what do you mean by 
building a fire? You’ll have us all burned out 
of house and home, and didn’t I tell you never 
to play with Ida Crosly again? You goand put 
out that fire this minute and tell Ida to go home, 
because we don’t want her here, and then come 
right into the house and sew that ball of carpet- 
rags I set you at yesterday,” said Mrs. Burns. 

This was a severe judgment, but Annie knew 
that her mother often spoke more unkindly than 
she acted, and that “teasing” would make her 
relent. 

“Oh, but ma,” Annie pleaded, ‘Ida’s ma is 
away from home, and Ida would have to stay all 
alone. Can’t she stay here? Just this once, 
please, ma! We won’t set fire to anything. 
We'll just play real nice and be careful. Ma, 
can’t we? Just this once! We won't set any- 
thing on fire, honest—honest! Please, ma! 





| Ma, can’t we?” 


Mrs. Burns’s heart relented, and she said, 
impatiently, “Well, go on and play with Ida for 
just half an hour, but mind you don’t be careless 
with the fire!” 

“Oh, kee! Ma says we can make molasses 
candy, Ida! Come on and help me carry the 
molasses jug. It’s awful heavy.” 

Ida came from around the corner of the house, 
where she had been chewing the ends of her 
bonnet-strings and digging her bare toes into the 
sand while she waited for A nnie to “tease her ma.” 

There were two jugs in the woodshed, and 
Annie was puzzled to know which was the right 


|one. She pulled the wooden stopper out of one 
|and put her nose down. 


You could see by the 
pucker of her face that she had not been smelling 
molasses. So they took the other. © 

With much labor the two girls lifted the 
molasses jug over the tin pail, and managed 
to spill a good deal of the sticky contents over 
However, the 
knew how to keep the molasses from going to 
waste, and Ida burned her fingers trying to 
“save’’ some from the fire. 

“Now let’s take this molasses jug back, because 
ma’s awful particular, and if we don’t put it 
back she won’t ever let me play with it again,” 
said Annie, when the molasses began to boil. 

So they went back to the woodshed and 
replaced the jug beside the other. 

When the girls returned to their fire, they found 
that the molasses had unaccountably swelled and 
was bubbling merrily over the fire. 

“Qh, it’s going to run over!” cried Ida. “Quick, 
Annie! Help me take it off!” 

“Take your apron, so it won’t burn you!” cried 
Annie, hopping about excitedly. 

Ida lifted the pail, but alas! a little stream ol 
the hot stuff ran down the edge and trickled over 
her wrist. “Owch!” she exclaimed, droppin 
the pail and gripping the sore place. 

The pail struck the ground hard, and sent its 
contents slopping over Annie’s bare foot. ‘Then 
[da, forgetting her own smarting wrist at the 
sound of Annie’s screams, tried to rub off the 
molasses with her apron. 

Mrs. Burns heard the shrieks, and came run- 
ning to the rescue. She took Annie back to the 
house, bathed her foot in cooling ointment and 
bandaged it carefully. Ida stood by, awe-stricken. 
Presently Mrs. Burns exclaimed : ; 

“Ida Crosly, Pll warrant you’re to blame for 


just as quick as you can go!” 
The luckless child went home disconsolatel). 


As she lay submerged on her side, I hauled clear | but not until she had picked up the old tin pa! 


We saw Rach Miller jibe round the next buoy | the mainmast out of her and shoved it away. | and scraped out all the remaining sweetness w ith 


safely. We had gained on him. 


Bob Morrison, and after him Lindsay, who, in 


and right her. As he did so I caught at the 


Then came} Then I told Beaumont to stand on the little keel | her fingers. 


“Say, ma,” said Annie, as soon as she had 








ii sar ath tat 








. fly-switch made of strips of paper. 
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“what is pa doing out there? He’s got the | 
molasses jug with him.” 


“No, that’s the oil jug. He’s painting the | his hoe and hurrying tothe house. A comparison | feasible at first. 
| of the jugs disclosed an empty molasses jug, while | looked for many other expenses that had since 


summer kitchen.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


somewhat recovered from the pain of the burn, |ehanged the jugs that day when they were | hard days, when the loss of his little home in the 


making molasses candy.” 
“Well, I declare!” said Mr. Burns, dropping 


near future grew more certain. 
Purchase on the instalment plan had seemed 
The young couple had not 





Annie limped to the summer kitchen, and the boiled oi] had not been touched. So the | comein caring for relatives. At this time Curtis’s 


found her father grumbling at the paint. 

“Well, I declare,” he said, “I never saw such 
paint in my life! Don’t work worth a cent. 
Maybe the second coat will work better. Annie ad 
he shouted, as the child touched her fingers here 
and there to see if the paint was dry yet; “Annie, | 
you keep away! You'll get all covered with | 
paint. Run to your mother now, I’m busy, and | 
can’t keep track of you.” 

Annie meekly went away to her playhouse, | 
where she painted quite a nice streak with the | 
paint she had carried away on her fingers. 

“It seems to me I never saw the flies so thick | 
as they are now in all my life before,” said Mrs. 
Burns, a few’ days later, to Mrs. Walters, who | 
had called to borrow some baking-powder- 

“Well, now, they do seem to be bad here,” 
said Mrs. Walters, “but they haven’t bothered 
me any for two or three days. I was just saying 
this morning that I never was so free of them at | 
this time of the year. We had some a little while | 
ago, but they all seem to be gone.” } 

A little later in the day Mary Bell dropped in 
for a few minutes. “Why, Mrs. Burns,” she | 
said, ‘“‘you’ve got a lot of flies, haven’t you? Now | 
they haven’t bothered us a bit lately. Ma and I 
were speaking of it to-day. Seems as if we 
hadn’t any at all.” 

“I don’t know why I should have them here 
when none of the neighbors have them. I keep 
the house about as clean as anybody, and as for 
the barn, that’s quite a ways from the house, and 
William keeps everything cleaned up around 
the place. I can’t account for it at all,’’ said 
poor Mrs. Burns, who had fretted herself into 
nervousness over the swarms of flies that besieged 
them. 

“Annie, Annie! Look what you’ve done! 
You’ve let in a whole lot more! Oh, what shall 
I do with you? You’ve let swarms of them in 
dozens of times today. Can’t you keep the 
sereen door shut after you ?” 

Annie hooked the sereen, and then amused 
herself by trying to catch the flies’ legs through 
the meshes of the screen. 

“O ma!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Just come here and 
see this big bluebottle fly! He’s got his head 
through, and he’s kicking and kicking, trying to 
get in. There, I’ve pushed him back! Now 
here’s another one bumping his head and trying 
to get in. Come and see them, ma; it’s lots 
of fun!’ 

“Fun!” said Mrs. Burns, bitterly. “They pester 
the life out of me. I wish I could kill them all. 
But where in the name of goodness do they all | 
come from, and what draws them—that’s what 
I’d like to know ?” 

When Mr. Burns came in to supper he found 
his wife chasing flies out of the kitchen with a 





“O William,” she said, plaintively, “‘what do 
you suppose makes the flies so thick? They are 
just swarming here all the time, and the neigh- 
bors haven’t any, they say. There must be 
something drawing them.” 

“Can’t be anything drawing them,” Mr. Burns 
answered. “Must be they just happened to 
come. Sign of rain, I guess.” | 

“Well, but they don’t bother any one else,” | 
persisted Mrs. Burns. 

“I don’t know what is the matter, then. But 
what surprises me is that summer kitchen I 
painted. I want to give it the second coat, but 
it aint anywhere near dry yet. Don’t know | 
what’s the matter with the thing, anyway!” 

The next morning Mrs. Burns was greeted 
with a sight that sickened her heart; every win- 
dow was covered with flies Waiting for admission, 
and multitudes had already found their way in 
as Mr. Burns had opened and closed the doors. 

“And this is baking day, too!” she thought. | 
“What shall Ido? ‘They’ll just come in by the 
hundreds, for Annie won’t keep the door shut, 
and William isn’t careful a bit. I wonder what 
can be the matter ?” 

Bi last she began her baking, attended by 
nnie, 

“Let me see, one cup of molasses —” 

She went out to the woodshed, brought the 
jug that stood in the place allotted to molasses, 
and poured out a cupful. 

“It seems to me that molasses looks queer,” 
she said. 

She scanned it closely, sniffed at it, and finally 
dipped a finger in it and touched it to her lips. 

“Whew!” she exclaimed, starting back. ‘“That 
‘sn’t molasses. It’s some kind of oil! wonder 
if it can be possible—yes, that’s just what it is! 
But how did it come to be where I keep my 
molasses jug!” 

“O ma,” gasped Annie, “I guess I know! 
When Ida and I brought that jug back, that day 
| burned my foot, we were in such a hurry that 
| guess we pushed the other jug over and set the 
nolasses jug in its place.” 

A sudden light burst upon Mrs. Burns. For 
4 Inoment she stood speechless, and then, setting 
the jug down, she ran out into the garden where | 
her husband was at work. 

“William! William! Do you know what | 
you've done?” she cried, breathlessly. ‘You | 
thinned that paint with molasses! And that’s | 
where all the flies come from! The children 











summer kitchen had been painted with brown 
paint and molasses ! 

“For the land’s sake don’t tell the neighbors, 
or I'll never hear the last of it!” said Mr. Burns, 
as he stared at his wife in a dazed way. 

When the funny side of it burst upon them, 
they laughed until Annie, who could not see any- 
thing to laugh at, became quite frightened. 

“T don’t know what—we shall do with the— 
ha! ha! —flies,” gasped Mr. Burns, “unless 
we paint the back fence with molasses to call 
“em off!” KATE LAPHAM. 
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A Pupil in Short Division. 


ISTRICT Carrier No. 36, whose other 
name was Curtis Scott, was bending to 
one side with the weight of the letters, 

papers and packages in his leather pouch. He 
was a thin-faced, tired-looking young man of 
about twenty-eight, and though he walked 
briskly, he did so with obvious effort, and not 





as if strong and full of alacrity for his task of | 


delivering the afternoon mail. He turned hur- 
riedly into a yard. 

“Another letter, Curtis?’’ asked a gray-haired, 
somewhat infirm-looking woman who reluctantly 
appeared from behind the rose-bushes. Miss 
Gibbons called Carrier No. 36 by his first name, 
because he had been one of her small scholars 
twenty years ago. She had taught continuously 
from then till now in the more primary classes 
of the public schools of her city. It was summer 
vacation at present. 

It startled District Carrier No. 36 to see that 
Miss Gibbons appeared to have been crying. 
She caught his apprehensive glance, and said, 
“Tt isn’t anything so very dreadful, Curtis. It’s 
only that letter you brought this forenoon.” 

“T hope it wasn’t bad news, Miss Gibbons?” 

“It was from the board of education,” explained 
Miss Gibbons, with faltering haste. ‘They 
haven’t elected me as teacher again next term. I 
don’t suppose I’ll ever teach again.’’ 

“Why, Miss Gibbons, I’m real sorry !” 

But he hardly wondered at the news. He 
thought she should have anticipated that the 
board would some time think that she had 
become too infirm to teach, but he was sorry it 
had fallen to him to bring her the letter containing 
the ill tidings. As he looked at her distress, his 
most distinct thought was that one noon, when he 
had been her little scholar so long ago, Miss 
Gibbons had given him a piece of fresh ginger- 
bread from her lunch-basket. 

“I’m real sorry, Miss Gibbons!’’ he repeated. 

Then he had to go, for postmen could not 
linger. He was relieved to be out of sight of his 
old teacher’s repressed grief. The man had 
perplexities of his own that made him more 
sympathetic with other troubled people than he 
might otherwise have been. When Curtis Scott 
next saw Miss Gibbons he found, to his great 
relief, that she was entirely her cheerful self again. 


wife’s sister was threatened with blindness. 
Oculists’ fees were very large, and it had come 
| to the question — Which should be sacrificed, 
| Curtis’s home or the sister’s eyes? 

The home must go. 
felt that, though they cried together abcut losing 
the house that their sacrifices had made dear. 
Miss Gibbons did not know of the prospective 

| loss. It was too sore a thing to tell even to her. 

One evening near sundown Miss Gibbons was 
returning from an errand, when she met on the 

| street near her home a tall, respectable-looking 
man of about thirty, who was carrying a little 
gripsack, and had evidently just come from a 
station of the near railway. 
tated as the gentleman glanced at her, for she 
| Saw the look of partial recognition come into his 
face. 

“Oh! exclaimed Miss Gibbons. ‘‘Excuse me, 
but I’m sure—you must be one of my old scholars! 
You are Rolly Kingston!” 

“And you were my school-teacher, Miss Gib- 
bons!”’ 

“How glad I am to see you! You’ye only 
just come?” She was shaking hands joyfully. 








“THIS IS ROLLY.” 


“Yes; I had to run up from my city to yours 


“I didn’t know at first what mother and I were | on a couple of days’ business.” 


| going to do,” she stated confidentially to Curtis, 


her thin, wrinkled face beaming. ‘I haven't 
saved much besides buying this house for a home 
for us. I couldn’t save much more. There 
were always some of our folks needing help, and 
now they’re all gone but mother and me. But 
I’ve thought what todo! I’m going to turn our 
front room down-stairs into a store. One side of 
the room is going to be a little branch bakery. I 
can get bread and pies from one of the big 
bakeries down-town. The wagons come around 
and supply all the little bakeries every day, and 


| you get a per cent. on what you sell, and next 


morning the wagons take back what you haven’t 
sold, and you get fresh thingsagain. In the other 
side of the store I’ll keep such things as children 
like, toys and school paper and pens. Doesn’t 
your wife buy her bread, Curtis? "Won’t she 
get bread of me?” 


Curtis promised, glad that there was something | 
he could do; glad, too, to see with what daunt- | 


lessness feeble Miss Gibbons could thrust her 
disappointment behind her, and take up a new 
work with which to support herself and her 
aged mother. 


After her little store had been started, Carrier | 


No. 36 occasionally took his wife to see Miss 
Gibbons and her mother in the evenings. 
he learned more about his old school-teacher 
than he had ever known. She had seemed to 


him a sort of inanimate part of the great school | 
system, but he now learned that he had mis- | 


judged her. 

The tired postman and his wife found that the 
warmest nook in the world for the numerous 
scholars that had gone forth from her school was 
to be found in Miss Gibbons’s heart. Through 
her busy life she had kept such track of her 
vanished pupils as she could. As for Curtis, if 
he had been Postmaster-General instead of a 
district carrier, his old school-teacher would hardly 


have looked upon him with prouder eyes than | 


now. 

To be connected with the government was 
extraordinary distinction in her mind. It com- 
forted the carrier a trifle to remember this on 


Then | 


“Come straight home to my house and have 
| supper !” invited Miss Gibbons, heartily. “Mother 
will be so glad to see you! She thinks as much 
as I do of seeing the old scholars. Do come!” 

He put a question or two, and finding she had 


|a@ spare room, determined to lodge with her) 


| during his visit. The quiet was just what he 
| wanted, and he would hit on some plan for 
| getting his hostess to accept liberal payment. 
|So Raleigh Kingston walked on beside Miss 
Gibbons, and told her of himself. She already 
haves that he was in a large business and was 
married. 

“I’m not teaching now,” said Miss Gibbons, 
nodding at the little sign, when they reached her 
gate. She ushered him through the store, and 
presented him to her mother in the sitting-room. 

“You sit right down and I'll get supper ready,” 
insisted happy Miss Gibbons. ‘“‘Why, Rolly, to 
think of my finding you walking right along our 
| street after all the years since we’ve seen each 
| other !’’ 

She hurried a fresh peach-pie out of the glass 
| case on the counter in the store, and put the pie 
| to warm in the kitchen stove, and brought out a 
glass of her own quince jelly, while Raleigh 
Kingston sat down on the old lounge in the 
sitting-room and listened to her mother’s garru- 
| lous talk. He was both amazed and amused to 
| be there. How many years it had been since he 
had thought of his old school-teacher! He had 
hardly known whether she were living. He 
had not supposed that she remembered him. It 
gave him a queer feeling of childishness to be 
here. 

Miss Gibbons’s mother’s talk flowed without 
needing answer, and Raleigh fell to listening to 
another sound. It was his old school-teacher’s 
happy humming from the little kitchen where 
she was making coffee. When had Raleigh 
| thought of that tune? It had often been sung 
by Miss Gibbons’s small scholars years ago. 


“I will be good, I will be good, 
I will be good to-day,” 


softly wavered Miss Gibbons’s thin voice in the 
kitchen now, and Raleigh smiled at his swift 


Curtis and his wife both | 


Miss Gibbons hesi- | 
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recollection of the crowded company of towheads 
and freckled faces that used to roar out those 
words. The children had known that song better 
than any other. Even the most troublesome little 
fellows, who were almost sure to be in mischief 
before a forenoon was over, would sing with 
greatest unction, “‘I will be good to-day !” 

After supper Miss Gibbons brought out some 
scrap-books and showed Raleigh yellowed clip- 
pings from daily papers of the past, giving lists of 
scholars promoted from Miss Gibbons’s room, or 
programmes of exhibition days. Raleigh found 
| his own name among those of other children, and 

it gave the business man a curious sensation to 
| see his name on the yellow paper and to think of 
| that little fellow of other years. Miss Gibbons 
| told him all she knew about the boys and girls 
with whom he had gone to school. 

| “I’m real proud, often, when I think of them 
all!” stated Miss Gibbons, with a flush of feeling. 
“T’ve no doubt they think of me sometimes, too. 
| There’s a tie between us. Some of them have 
| honorable positions now, like Curtis Seott’s under 
the government. You remember Curtis, don’t 
you? He sat under the clock, near you, in 
school.” 

Raleigh looked at her. Had she even cared 
enough for her old scholars to remember where 
they sat? A shadowy recollection of the small 
boy Curtis, who sat “‘under the clock,” grew in 
Raleigh’s memory. So Curtis’s last name was 
Scott! Raleigh had faintly 
remembered the name 
Curtis, and had supposed 
it to be that boy’s last 
name. 

“Curtis is married, and 
he is my postman,” 
explained Miss Gibbons, 
proudly. ‘“‘You must see 
him, Rolly! You haven’t 
seen each other for so 
long!” 

“Yes,” returned Raleigh, 
slowly, “‘I—I must see 
him.” 

“Curtis has been a real 
good boy,” continued Miss 
Gibbons, “‘but the way he’s 
had to do in life has made 
me think often of the way 
he learned short division in 
school. You know I taught 
all scholars in my room as 
far as long division. 

“When Curtis got mar- 
ried he was a postman, 
same as now, and got 
seventy - five dollars a 
month, as he does now, 
and that was plenty to 
divide between two folks. 
Then, after a while, Cur- 
tis’s grandpa died, and the 
grandma had to come to 
live with Curtis. He and 
his wife made the old lady 
real weleome, and then, 
you see, they had to divide 
the seventy-five dollars by 
three, instead of two. 

“Curtis and his wife had a baby girl, and they 
were glad to divide the seventy-five dollars by 
four. 

“After a while Curtis’s wife’s sister ‘most went 
blind, and Curtis took her in as kindly as if that 
didn’t make him divide his seventy-five dollars 
by five. Another little girl came. That made 
six, and now Curtis’s father has got so old that 
he’s come home from the mines to Curtis, for 
the mother was dead years ago. I guess Curtis 
has got pretty near learning how to divide by 
seven now! Curtis fad pneumonia last winter, 
too. 1 think he’s one of the best scholars in 
short division I ever had!"’ 

In the front room up-stairs over the store, 
where Miss Gibbons put him that night, Raleigh 
Kingston pondered on what he had heard. He 
had intended, among other business matters in 
this city, to see a certain Curtis Scott. 

Not that Raleigh had remembered that Curtis 
was one of his old schoolmates. All that was 
known to him was that a-man named Curtis 
Scott had, several years before this, begun to 
buy, on the instalment plan, a house and lot 
owned by the large real estate firm of which 
| Raleigh was the principal member. 

This Curtis Scott had met his instalments 
regularly until two-thirds of the price of the home 
had been paid. When payments faltered, the 
firm had sent an agent and had obtained a few 
dollars. There had been no payments now for 
two months, and Scott could make no promise 
that he would soon make another payment. 

It had been one of Raleigh Kingston’s intended 
minor pieces of business in this city to inform 
Curtis Scott that unless he made good those 
delinquent payments within a fortnight, the firm 
would take action to recover the house. No past 
payments would be refunded. That was always 
a clause in purchasers’ agreements. Business 
was sometimes sternly done by Raleigh Kingston’s 
firm. 

“Curtis Scott’s an old schoolmate, is he?” 
Raleigh murmured now. “He knows about 
short division! I wonder if Miss Gibbons knows 
anything about those instalments on Curtis’s 
house? She doesn’t mention them. I don’t 
| believe she suspects me. I wish | hadn’t found 
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her! What would she think of one old school- | 
mate turning another out of a home? It’s legal, 
though. What does Miss Gibbons know about 
business? What do I need to care about what 
Miss Gibbons thinks for? I’m not her pupil 
now! I declare, seeing her makes me feel like a 
little fellow of eight again !’’ 

Raleigh Kingston spent the next day in attend- 
ing to other business. He was purposely absent 
from Miss Gibbons’s at postman hours, nor did 
he seek out Curtis elsewhere. When Raleigh 
returned to Miss Gibbons’s house at eight that 
evening he told her that he must start home the 
next forenoon. 

The next morning, as Raleigh Kingston brushed 
his hair in the little room over the store, he tried, 
as he had tried the previous day, to decide what 
he should do about Curtis Scott. 

The decision of the matter rested wholly with 
Raleigh, and under ordinary circumstances he 
would not have hesitated what to do. It was 
legal enough to take Scott’s house, and keep the 
part of the purchase-money already paid. 
Raleigh muttered one of the clauses familiar to 


behind him. 





him through many papers of agreements aoe 
purchasers : 


“In the event of a failure to comply with the 
terms hereof by the said party of the second part, 
the said party of the second part shall forfeit all 
right thereto, and all money theretofore paid 
thereon shall be as liquidated damages for the 
non-fulfillment hereof by the party of the second 
part.” 


Nevertheless, Raleigh hesitated. Why had 
Miss Gibbons said anything about Curtis Scott’s 
hard, living example of ‘‘short division?’ 

There was a soft sound outside the house. 
Raleigh stepped to the open window. He looked 
out from behind the faded green blinds. Old 
Miss Gibbons wag in the garden below. She 
wore her spectacles, and her slightly tremulous 
white head was bending over a small plot of 
lettuce, from which she was picking tender leaves 


for breakfast. Her subdued humming came up 
to the listener. It was the simple school tune of 
other days. . 


“g wil, be good, I will be good, 
I will be good to-day, 
soitly crooned old Miss Gibbons. 

“So will I!” whispered the listener behind the 
faded blinds. ‘‘So will I, dear old school- 
teacher !”” 

At breakfast that morning Miss Gibbons 
referred regretfully to the fact that Raleigh had 
not been in at the postman’s hour the previous 
day. 

‘*He will be coming this way about nine this 
morning, though,” she informed him with satis- 
faction. ‘‘I’ll watch for him and tell him you 
are here.” 

‘Maybe there’ll be time,’’ assented Raleigh. 
“TI must catch that quarter-past nine train 
home.” 

At five minutes before nine the carrier stopped 
at Miss Gibbons’s gate to deliver a papét. Miss 
Gibbons and Raleigh Kingston were watching in 


the yard. 
“This is Rolly! You remember Rolly, don’t 
you, Curtis? Of course you do!” eagerly 


explained old Miss Gibbons. ‘‘You were both 
in my school!” 

Raleigh Kingston had the jaded-looking post- 
man by the hand and was shaking it heartily. 

“I’m right off on this train, Curtis,” said 
Kingston, hastily. “I’ve been here getting a 
lesson in short division from our school-teacher, 
Miss Gibbons. She’s a first-rate teacher, Curtis, 
first-rate! About your paying for your house on 
the instalment plan, Curtis; I didn’t realize 
before coming here that it was you who was 
buying that house of our firm. Seehere! Don’t 
you worry. You pay for the rest on that place 
as you can! I’ll see that eur firm gives you all 
the time you need. You sha’n’t lose your home 
or the payments you have made on it. Divide 
this worry with me, Curtis. Short division. 
Divide by two! Miss Gibbons taught me how. 
Ask her for particulars. Good-by! Good-by, 
Miss Gibbons!” 

Raleigh Kingston hurried Gown the street 
toward the station. The thin-faced postman and 
the gray-haired school-teacher looked after the 
receding figure. 

“I gave Rolly one of those old newspaper 
pieces that had his name in when he took part 
one exhibition day,” observed Miss Gibbons. “I 
*most hated at first to cut the piece out of my 
scrap-book, because there were other names 
beside Rolly’s, and *twas the only piece I had 
about that exhibition day, but when I saw how 
pleased he was to get it I didn’t begrudge it a 
bit! He said he didn’t have anything about his 
school days. I should have thought his folks 
would have saved some of the notices for him! 
This was about the exhibition when he recited, 


going to show the piece to his wife and little girl. 
I guess they’ll be real choice of it!” 

Old Miss Gibbons was smiling at the thought 
of the happiness she had conferred in giving 
away the “piece.” The postman tried to ask 
what she had told Raleigh about short division, 
but his voice failed him. 

Miss Gibbons did not notice. She had not 
comprehended the rapid talk about the instalment 
plan. She was wrapped in the vision of that 
exhibition day of long ago. 

Curtis Scott turned to leave with his load of 





mail and his lightened heart. As he went away, 
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a faint humming arose from inside the gate 
It was Miss Gibbons who hummed, 
and the tune was the old one: 


| ra be good, I we ys good, 
I will be good to. 
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rumors were common, and Henry replied 
decidedly that he would remain until every steer 
was rounded up. Of course I could not desert 
him, so we stayed, keeping a sharp lookout for 
redskins. 

Late in the afternoon of the next day I rode up 
to the little shed in the rear of our cabin, and was 
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The Lost Cave. 


URING a recent visit to the cattle 

ranch of my uncle in Wyoming, 
—‘‘the colonel,’ as he is dubbed | 

by his jolly employés, — I 

found that he possesses as 

complete a stock of yarns as 

an old sea-captain, and that 

he tells them with great gusto. 

U sually they narrate various adventures in 








|the far West, and sometimes his own 


experiences. It is one of these that I wish to 
lay before the readers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

The colonel’s ranch is, physically, an im- 
mense basin, a half-circle of low-lying hiils 
coupled with a slightly shorter chain of rocky 
mountains, forming an almost unbroken rim 
around it. But the formal line of inclosure 
is a barb-wire fence, eighty miles long. Along 
its route are four log cabins, the quarters of 
the linemen who keep it in repair. 

There is a striking similarity between 
the situations and environments of two of 
these cabins. Both stand upon small plateaus 
near the mouths of cafions down which 
brooklets trickle; and from the door of either 
you have similar views of unbroken prairie 
upon three sides, while at the north looms 
up a deep purple background of rugged 
mountains. 

In one of these two shanties he and [ 
“‘bached it” in order to labor under the least 
disadvantage while hunting. Game was 
plenty, but wild, and one day we stalked a 
half-dozen antelope five miles — stumbling 
down steep ravines, over boulders and 
through dense sage-brush—before getting 
within range. 

At last our ‘“‘meat” sought a thick growth 
of cottonwood and willow, sprouting from 
the alluvial soil in the hollow of the cafion 
above camp. Here, after a little reconnoiter- 
ing, we discovered the antelopes, and a lucky 
shot from the colonel’s ‘‘forty-five-ninety’’ 
brought down a buck. 

Now we realized the fatigue of the chase. 
Reclining among the sprouts, we sifted the 
sand through our fingers, and gazed round on 
as much of the scenery as we could observe 
without changing position. 

At this spot the walls of the cafion sheered 
up almost perpendicularly, being composed 
mostly of crumbling rock and gravel, though 
at intervals this ruggedness was softened by 
patches of brown clay. A scanty growth of 
sage-brush dotted the lower borders, but the 
craggy cliffs were bare of verdure on high. 

Suddenly my observations were interrupted by 
a sound of sniffing above and behind me. One 
of our track hounds had followed a narrow trail 
some distance up the cafion wall, and there he 
stood with no alternative but to retrace his steps; 
for there the faint pathway ended abruptly. It 
resumed its course, however, a few feet farther, 
over a ledge of rock; then again it stopped, this 
time at a landslide. On the opposite brink of 
this slide the path began :once more, and 
continued unbroken, though dim, straight to a 
small crevice or cavern about one hundred feet 
above the cafion’s floor. 

This looked interesting, and I called the 
colonel’s attention to it. He turned with an 
expression of mild enthusiasm. Then instantly 
his whole manner changed; his eyes seemed to 
dilate as those of a person entranced. He gazed 
fixedly at the little cavern, traced the trail from 
beginning to end, and pacing to and fro, seemed 
to be noting landmarks, for he muttered inartic- 
ulately over every prominent rock and tree in the 
vicinity. 

Finally, calming himself somewhat, he said, as 
if he had read my half-formed fear : 

“T am not crazy, but coming upon this place so 
unexpectedly affected me strangely. You will 
understand when I explain.” 

After a short pause, the colonel told me this 
story : 

Early in seventy-six I was punching for an 
old man named Henry. His herd was small, 
and we had the bulk of it bunched down here in 
the valley, while we made frequent excursions 
into the cafions and around for the remainder. 

You remember that seventy-six was the year 
of the Indian outbreak. More than once I met 
neighboring cowboys driving their cattle to the 
fort for protection, and finally a hurrying herder 
stopped one day to tell us that a murderous 
band of Cheyennes were headed for this valley, 
and warned us to leave in a hurry. 

I urged that we heed this advice; but such 


| about to dismount when my ear caught the sound 
| of many hoofs not far away. A rush around 
the shed showed me a terrible scene. There was 
| Henry pushing his horse to the utmost, while a 
| hundred yards behind him six Indians rode 
easily, and yet gained at every bound. 

They could have shot Henry at any moment, 
but delayed, perhaps because they did not wish 
to alarm any one who might be in our shanty. 
At any rate, upon seeing me they began yelling 
and firing. Henry fell. 

Then the fiends halted to learn my intentions. 
| For a few seconds I stood irresolute ; then the 
thought of that cave yonder flashed into my 








ON THE BRINK. 


horrified mind. True, I had seen it but once, 
but I felt it my only chance. So I dashed for this 
cafion, and arrived full two minutes ahead of my 
pursuers. 1 had no trouble in locating the cave; 
and after dismounting and starting my horse 
on up the eafion, I scrambled up the steep trail 
with my Winchester, which I had carried since 
the first rumor of Indians. 

Rain and snow had been falling at intervals 
during the previous week, so the ground was 
soggy, and I frequently dislodged particles of 
rock and earth on my way up. As I neared the 
crevice a large mass crumbled beneath me, and I 
narrowly escaped falling. 

The crevice furnished ample room for my body. 
It sloped inward, so that, lying flat, one would 
be completely hidden from below. 

The yelling Cheyennes soon appeared, and 
kept straight on after my horse up the cajion, 
which can be travelled about a mile farther, I 
think. Back they came in a few minutes, 
smelling over my horse’s tracks like blood- 
hounds. I held my rifle in readiness. As one 
savage stooped over the spot where I had 
dismounted and rose gesticulating toward the 
cliff, [ quivered with suppressed excitement, and 
my finger involuntarily pressed the trigger. 

They were quicker to rally than I, and 
instantly every rifle was aimed at my head. I 
dodged back just in time to escape their bullets. 
This quite unnerved me, and I lay trembling 
until dark. 

Later on, when a black, stormy night had 
fairly set in, I crept to the brink, and listening 
intently, caught the sound of a faint stir below, as 
if some savage was shifting a tiresome position. 
An icy blast of wind in my face seemed to send 
with it, like an arrow to my brain, a full 
realization of my position. 

If I should give way to the drowsiness which 
must assail me iater, I felt sure that they would 
creep up to me and stab me in the dark. It 
might be done bunglingly, and I would lie in that 
musty hole for days, dying by inches, my grave 
unknown to any but the vultures who would 
witness my lingering agonies and gorge on my 
remains. 

On the other hand, if unmolested by night, I 
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would lie awake brooding over the prospect of 
being easily picked off from the opposite cliff the 
next day. 

All the harrowing details held a morbid fasci- 
nation for my feverish fancy. I must have dwelt 
upon them an hour when my thoughts took 
another channel. I heard again Henry’s fast, 
despairing cries. All the little incidents, too, 
relating to our intercourse recurred to me with 
wonderful vividness. 

Why should he have met such a death? Why 
should these men plunder and kill their fellow- 
beings? Hitherto I had never spent much thought 
upon the Indian question, only regarding the red 
men as bloodthirsty beasts to be held in terror and 
avoided ; but now all that I had read and heard 
upon ‘the subject came to me with different 
meaning, with added weight and importance. I 
considered both sides as carefully as if my life 
depended upon my finding. At last the rights 
and wrongs of the Indian question cleared away 

from my thought. What was clear was that 
the savages below me were lying in wait for 
my life, and a fierce urging to sell it dearly 
took possession of me. 

I now realize all this to have been but the 
rambling of an unsettled mind, but it was 
in deadly earnest that, bounding to my feet 
and clubbing my gun, I started down the 
narrow pathway, determined to force a hand- 
to-hand encounter rather than remain to be 
scalped in my sleep, or shot down in the 
morning at the leisure of the Cheyennes. 

It is wonderful that in my frenzy 1 kept 
my footing, but I did, and had rushed on 
some distance when it appeared that I must 
have left the ledge. Stopping, I thrust a 
foot forward, feeling for the path. Nothing 
but space was before me. Steadying myself 
with one hand, I fumbled about for a farther 
foothold, and found none. 

Then I did the most thoughtless thing of 
my life: I lighted a match! It flickered for 
but an instant, and in that instant the click- 
ing of those six rifies one hundred feet below 
sounded clearly. The stillness had been 
appalling, and as I sprang in terror to the 
eave, the report which followed seemed to 
shake the mountains. 

Of course the shots were fired at random, 
and did me no harm. On the contrary, [ 
have often thought that the shock had the 
effect of quieting somewhat my excited 
nerves, for I soon fell into a sleep which 
lasted until nearly daylight. 

I awoke, chilled to the bone, and so stiff 
that every movement sent shooting pains 
tingling through me from head to foot. 
Finally I straightened myself out, and lay 
shivering and chattering and wondering 
vaguely why I was still alive. 

Then as the darkness gradually faded, the 
opposite cliff seemed to assume an aspect 
entirely in contrast to the rugged black wall 
it presented the previous evening. I rubbed 
and strained my eyes, peering incredulously 
at the small section within my scope of vision. 
I thought I must be dreaming, but as the day 
dawned cold and clear, I saw plainly what 
had happened. 

The little clefts and crevices across the way 
were dripping full of snow ; every rough crag and 
stump was hidden by a downy covering. 

Though I did not at once realize all that the 
storm really meant to me, the sight instantly filled 
my soul with deep, instinctive delight. It banished 
utterly all thought of peril from my mind, and 
calied up countless memories of sleighing, snow- 
balling and skating, with the scores of other 
pleasures of an Eastern winter. I realized, too, 
that the cave was probably the best shelter | 
could have found in miles, for I had little doubt 
that our cabin was burned. 

I lay quietly for some time. At last I peeped 
cautiously over the brink, and after glancing 
about for a second, drew back quickly. This | 
did four or five times from different locations 
without seeing Indians. So concluding that thes 
had left during the snow-storm, I raised myselt 
and started down the trail. 

A few steps, and I saw why I had not been 
attacked. Fully twenty feet of the trail had 
literally dropped out of existence. I was indeed 
safe from redskins; but from death? No; the 
crafty friends had left me to die slowly of cold 
and starvation, only regretting that they must lose 
my scalp. 

Sick at heart, and with but a faint gleam of 
hope, I began to cast about for a means of escape. 
Twenty feet below me was a shelf of rock whic: 
seemed about a foot in width with its snow 
covering, but its foundation might not be hal! 
that, or it might be much more. If I could but 
reach it, there was a succession of other shelves 
which might help me to safety. 

The idea of making a rope of my clothes firs! 
suggested itself; but when I stripped off m) 
outer garments, the cold chill which tremble 
through my very marrow warned me that shoul: 
I escape in that garb, I would perish in an hou: 

Next I thought of jumping. A glance fron 
that snow-laden ledge to the uneven mound> 
eighty feet below it, which I knew were snow 
covered boulders, made me shudder to think of « 
miscalculation. Again and again [ tried to take 
the leap, only to turn aside and crouch trembline 
in the cave. 

Sometimes I would bitterly reproach m5 
cowardice and lack of aerve ; again I would try te 
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ornament to his dominions. ‘The average trophy 
of the animal chase is from fifteen to twenty 
heads of game. 

The same care toward the royal hunting stock 
is shown at Castel Porziano, where some splendid 
| specimens of the American elk, from the Yellow- 
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when Baron Peccoz, who had been, up to that| When, that very afternoon, the prince, attired 
time, in the best of spirits, and to all appearances in his dainty military uniform, drove out of the | 
in the best of health, was heard to ery, ‘‘Welf, | Quirinal, the sentinels and the other officials at 
help!” and dropped dead at the feet of the | the gate failed to recognize his presence and to 
queen. pay him the customary salute. He had been 
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think of some other means of deliverance. Seek- 
ing diversion, [ took out my knife and began 
carving listlessly upon a slab of brown clay, one 
of many that were lying about my prison. First 
1 cut my name and the date; then I scratched a 
short account of my experience of the last few 








No nobler or more poetic fate could have 





hours. 

I laughed tragically when it occurred to me 
that the slab might serve as a suitable gravestone, 
and added the date of my birth. 

At last the sight of the slabs suggested another 
idea. Shoving a large slab to the brink, I pushed 
it off directly over the shelf below. It struck 
there, bounded off, and crashed to pieces upon the 
rocks. This showed that the ledge was firm, and 
summoning all my courage, I dropped. 

Of the rest I have but a dim recollection. I 
remember a succession of those wild, despairing 
bounds carrying me from ledge to ledge, until, 
when near the bottom, one shelf gave way, and I 





fell unconscious among the rocks and snow in 
the gorge yonder. 

The intense cold soon revived me, and I found 
that, besides being bruised in many places, I had 
sprained one of my ankles badly. I headed for 
the cabin out of habit, hoping that some one 
might pick me up. 

You cannot imagine my delight when, as | 
neared it, I saw smoke curling peacefully from 
the hollow log stove pipe. The struggle through 
the snow had been a terrible one, and. I tumbled 
through the doorway in a dead faint. 

As I afterward learned, the party in the cabin 
consisted of an army surgeon and two wounded 
men. The soldiers had come upon the Cheyennes 
early that morning in the cabin where they had 
taken shelter from the storm. 

It was a week before I recovered from the 
fever and delirium which promptly set in suffi- 
ciently to recognize my surroundings. One of 
the first faces that I met was that of Henry, 
whose escape had been even more miraculous 
than mine. He had not been too severely 
wounded to crawl under the little shed which 
was a few rods nearer than the cabin. There he 
had lain unmolested all night. So you see that 
snow-storm really saved both of us. 

We were both taken to the fort, and it was 
months before I was able to return, so great had 
been the shock of that terrible experience to my 
nerves and constitution. 

When I searched for the old cave to recover my 
rifle, | searched in vain. I think I must have 
gone to the wrong valley, the one twenty miles 
above here near Coyote Pass. We will come 
back here to-morrow and go up to that cave. 

The next day the colonel and I revisited the 
caiion. We had with us a stout rope, and after 
sealing the walls at a suitable place, we fastened 
it at a spot directly over the lost cave. 

I lowered myself safely, and soon discovered 
an old, rusty Winchester and a flat rock that still 
bore traces of rough carving, though the characters 
were illegible. J. R. Brrrron. 
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The Royal Family of Italy in 
their Private Relations. 





HE life of King Umberto and Queen | 
Margherita of Italy is spent so quietly | 
in the almost monotonous fulfilment 
of their duties that they enjoy the priv- 
ilege of having little or nothing said 
about them. Whether in the royal palace of the 
Quirinal, or in the villa at Monza, or in the 
shooting-box amongst the erags of the Gran 
Paradiso, their habits are the same: early rising, 
frugal table, wholesome activity, the company of | 
a few select friends. The king generally retires 
at ten, the queen at about eleven. 





A Royal Alpine Party. 


A sad Alpine accident, of which Queen Mar- 

gherita was a witness, called the attention of the 
public to the august lady’s liking for the noble 
sport of mountaineering. 
; On August 25, 1894, her majesty was attempt- | 
ing to cross the much-dreaded Lysjoch, a pass in 
the Monte Rosa chain between two heights, the 
Lyskamm on the left, and the Parrot-Spitze on 
the right. The party included the queen, the 
Marchesa di Villamarina, lady of honor and her 
daughter, Count Oldofredi, gentleman in waiting, 
and Baron Luigi de Peceoz, a nobleman who for 
many years has given hospitality to the queen in 
his own villa at Gressoney la Trinité. There were, 
including guides, servants and porters, thirty- 
eight persons all told in the party. 

lhe party left the Linty hut at three o’clock in 
the morning, hoping to reach the Riffelhaus 
above Zermatt before night. The Lysjoch was 
reached in safety by midday, owing to the sound 
condition of the ice, but once on the Swiss side 
the difficult part of the journey began. 

- lhe party was divided into four “cordate,”’ or 
ty each group tied to an independent rope. 
re first cordata was made of two guides, whose 
duty was to trace out the crevasses hidden by a 





befallen the laird of Gressoney. Since it was 
written that he should die, he died as he might 


| deprived of the privileges of royalty for a 
| week ! 
His military education was entrusted to Colonel 


have wished, without agony or struggle, among | Osio, and his scientific training to some professors 


the wonders of the Alpine world, at the altitude 
of thirteen thousand feet, in full view of the 
valley to the welfare and prosperity of which he 
had devoted his wealth and his energy. 

But what seems poetic and grandiose to us who 
read comfortably about the event must have 
impressed the actors and witnesses in quite a 
different way. To be tied by the same rope to 
the inanimate body of a generous and faithful 
friend, who a few seconds before stood as the 
responsible leader of the party, is a horrible 
situation indeed. No wonder that her majesty 


| from the University of Rome. He was not 
| allowed to advance a step in his career except 
through strict examinations. 


A Good Linguist. 


English he could speak from childhood, his 
governess being an Anglo-Saxon in the true sense 
of the word. He grew much attached to this 
lady, and was deeply grieved at the news of her 
death in 1887. 

I do not know how many languages he can 








THE ROYAL 


should have spent the remaining part of her 
holiday in quiet seclusion at Monza by the side 
of the king, and surrounded by the other members 
of the family. 


The Present King of Italy. 


Humbert I. was born on the 14th of March, 
1844, the son of Victor Emmanuel, the founder of 
Italian freedom and unity, and of Adelaide, 
Archduchess of Austria. He is the sole survivor 
of three brothers. Of his two living sisters, one, 
Maria Pia, is queen dowager of Portugal; the 
other, Clotilde, is the widow of Prince Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Humbert married, in 1868, his own cousin, 
Margherita, Princess of Savoy, daughter of 
Ferdinand, Duke of Genoa, and of Elizabeth, 
Princess of Saxony. Their only son, Vittorio 
Emmanuele, Prince of Naples, was born in that 
city on November 11, 1869. 

He is in his twenty-seventh year, and is yet 
unmarried, there being a lack of Catholic prin- 
cesses fit or willing to occupy the position, and 


| great difficulties in the way of a mixed marriage. 


Taught by his Mother. 


The education of the Prince of Naples, up to 
the age of thirteen, was entrusted to his mother. 
No more accomplished or loving teacher could be 
found for him, a sound mind in a sound body 
being the end at which she successfully aimed. 
It is not through a short official audience that one 
can appreciate the full value of her accomplish- 
ments, no matter how deep an impression her 
beauty and grace may create. s 

What makes her a model wife, mother and 
queen—the person, in short, to whom the educa- 
tion of the heir apparent could be entrusted with 


FAMILY OF ITALY. 


| speak now, but I know that while travelling 


| from one end to the other of Europe he could 


stone Range, are left to multiply in peace. Toa 
friend of mine, who asked the king why the 
American elk was never included in the shooting 
programme at Castel Porziano, his majesty 
answered that the animal was too beautiful to be 


| slaughtered. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| address all the personages whose hospitality he | 


enjoyed in their native language. 
His great passion is numismatics. 


with the key of the treasure-box under his pillow. 


collections of coins as Christmas presents. 
After travelling in Egypt, England, Germany, 
Russia, the Levant, the Black Sea and Turkestan, 


moted to the command of a division whose 
headquarters are in Florence. 

| I hear that the place of honor in his library is 
| given to books on wars and travels in the East. 
| This particular is best known to those wh follow 
/auction sales of books in Rome. When we 
detect the familiar outline of a certain bookseller, 
| who bids high prices for such books on war and 





for scarce editions of Italian poets, we know that | 


| he is trying to secure the first for the prince, the 
| others for the queen. 

| Vittorio Emmanuele does not share the heredi- 
| tary passion of the Savoy princes for hunting, 
and seems to resist the temptations which the 
wild boar, deer, hares, quails, wild ducks, wood- 
cocks, partridges and bouquetin of the various 
| royal preserves and domains offer to the lovers of 
| noble sport. 

| The bouquetin—steinbock, stambecco or ibex 
—was rather common on the Alps in centuries 
gone by. It is now confined to a small district 
| around the Gran Paradiso, a royal domain 
| bordered by the Valsavarauche, Valgrisauche 
and Val de Cogne. Llere, thanks to the house 





| of Savoy, its race has not become extinct. 
No one has been able to take a census of these 


| bouquetins, for although they have local habita- 


| 


absolute guarantee of success—is not so much her | tions, it is not easy to find them at home. Still, 
learning, her command of the German, Italian, | there is reason to believe that there are at least 


English, French and Spanish languages, her 
artistic instincts or her musical talent, as her 
courage and exquisite sense of honor and 
uprightness. 

In the late autumn of 1887, while their majesties 


| six hundred bouquetins still roaming over the 


| crags and ice-fields of the Gran Paradiso. 
| “It would be a pity if it were otherwise,”’ says 
| Whymper in his “Scrambles Among the Alps.”’ 


“None could witness without sorrow the extinction 


were waiting in Naples to embark for Sicily, the of an animal possessing such noble qualities, 
admiral in command of the fleet declined to go| which, a few months after birth, can jump over 


to sea at the appointed hour on account of the 
violence of the storm. The queen’s answer to 
the admiral’s remonstrances was made in three 
words, “Sempre avanti Savoia!” which meant 
that the members of the Savoy family have never 
hesitated to face danger. 

The education of the Prince of Naples has not 
been too indulgent. He was watched strictly in 


treacherous sheet of snow. Next came the royal | his behavior toward his playfellows. After a 


a man’s head at a bound without taking a run, 
which passes its whole life in a constant fight for 
existence, and which has such a keen appreciation 
of the beauties of nature.” 


How the Ibex is Guarded. 


Forty-five keepers, selected from the best hunters 
of the local valleys, guard their haunts; if they 





stoup, led by the chief guide, Welf. Baron Peccoz | 
followed ; then the queen, another guide, the | 
maid of honor and a third guide. 

In spite of “séracs” | 


had already gone down some nine hundred feet | 


boyish quarrel with one of them, he was heard | were withdrawn it would not be long before the 
to say, ‘It is well for you that I am not the king, | ibex would disappear from the Alps. The chase 
or I would have your head cut off at once.” | is properly considered a sport fit for a king, and 


the punishment was not long in coming. 


When he | 
first began collecting coins and medals, he slept | 


In spite of his twenty-six years, the Prince of 
Naples is rather timid in the presence of ladies— 
quite the reverse on this point of his cousins, the 
Duke d’ Aosta, of the royal artillery, and the 
Count of Turin, of the First Dragoons, who are 
the greatest favorites in aristocratic circles, and 
who seem to bring life and entrain wherever 
they appear. 


The Young Duke of Aosta. 


There is a third cousin, that is to say a third 
son of the late Duke d’ Aosta, who is more like 
the Prince of Naples in timidity of manners, 
modesty of life and devotion to his career. To 
this enthusiastic sailor the steel deck of a cruiser 
is far preferable to the waxed floor of a dancing 
hall. Following in the footsteps of Queen 
Margherita, he has taken up mountaineering 
when on leave of absence. After scrambling 
up Mont Blane by a new route and the Aiguille 
Verte, he sailed from Venice on the cruiser 
Colombo for a two years’ journey around the 
world. 

It is the presence of these four young men that 
makes the court of Italy bright and cheerful, in 
spite of the want of the fairer sex. The Duchess 
of Genoa, sister-in-law of the queen, lives in one 
of the old Piedmontese residences; and Princess 
Letitia, the widow of the Duke d’ Aosta, partly 
at Moncalieri, partly in a cottage on Cap Martin, 
near Mentone. 

Twice I have seen the Prince of Naples as 
leader in tournaments held in the Viila Borghese, 
in the so-called Piarradi Siena; the first time in 
1883, on the occasion of the marriage of the 
queen’s brother, the Duke of Genoa to Isabella 
Princess of Bavaria ; the second time in 1893, for 
the celebration of the silver wedding of his 
parents. On his first appearance, in 1883, he was 
only thirteen, and I well remember the anxious 
look with which his mother watched the evolu- 
tions of the cavaliers in the arena, and, indeed, it 
looked now and then as if the powerful charger 
would get the best of its youthful rider. 

The modest allowance assigned to the king on 
the state budget is hardly sufficient to make the 
two ends meet. The reason for this is not his 
well-known generosity in helping public and 
private calamities, because the money for charities 


| is drawn from his own private patrimony, but it 


For many years his father has given him valuable | 


he was sent to Naples to serve with his own | 
regiment stationed there, and in 1894 was pro- | 





is the heavy inheritance from so many old, petty 
Italian sovereigns, and the necessity of keeping 
up in style many royal palaces, villas and 
domains, which are only for show and serve no 
use. 

There is the Abbaye de Hautecombe on the 
Lake of Bourget, opposite Aix-les-Bains, an 
enclave on French territory, where many of the 
king’s ancestors are buried; the royal palaces of 
Venice, Milan, Turin, Genoa, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Palermo, the villas of Monza, of Capodi- 
monte, of Quisisana, the Castles of Aglit, Mon- 
calieri, Racconigi, the domains of V alsavarauche, 
Valdieri, San Rossore, Castel Porziano and 
Astroni; and churches, libraries, museums, 
galleries without number. 


The Quirinal Palace. 


The royal family resides in Rome from the end 
of November to the beginning of July, when the 
Senate House and the Chamber of Deputies are 
closed for the season. The Quirinal palace, 
having been built by Gregory XIII., Sixtus V. 
and Paul V., for an altogether different purpose, 
is hardly fit for a modern royal residence; but 
the exquisite garden laid out by Pope Barberini 
in 1627, and the very situation of both palace 
and gardens on the edge of a hill one hundred 
and fifty feet high, make up for want of other 
accommodations. 

The best apartment of the palace, the Paolina 
Chapel, designed by Carlo Maderno, ornamented 
by Algardi and Paolo Sanese, is not used at 
present, the pope having persistently refused to 
let divine service be performed within the resi- 
idence of the King of Italy in Rome. 

The queen’s private reception-rooms and 
boudoir command one of the loveliest views, with 
dense masses of trees in the foreground, the 
Janiculum and the Monte Mario at the horizon, 
with St. Peter’s and the Vatican palace towering 


| between these two hills. 


There is a certain fascination for thoughtful 
minds in gazing at these two palaces, the Quirinal 
and the Vatican facing each other much more 
amiably than the respective situation of their 
tenants would lead us to believe. Perhaps it is 
one of the good characteristics of the Italian 
nature to make difficult positions bearable by 
mutual kindness and toleration. 

The existence of these two powers in Rome 
was long considered to be a hopeless dream. 
The trial has now been going on for twenty-five 


and crevasses, the party | These words reached the ears of the king, and | Humbert I., for whom it is reserved, is too good | years, and no conscientious man can regret its 
| a sportsman not to protect an animal which is an | results. 
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Washington to wear the dress prescribed by the 
Russian court officials. 

Persons of ultra-republican views who may be 
| disposed to criticise Mr. Breckinridge’s departure 





| from absolute republican simplicity may find less 
| cause for complaint in the thought that his attire 


closely resembled that in which Benjamin 
Franklin, assuredly a good Republican, appeared 
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VARNISHING VICE. 


You undergo too strict a paradox 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair. 


Boston, MASss. 


Current Topics. 


A memorable example of the lack of 
tact was furnished by the woman who remarked 
to George III. that she had seen everything but a 
coronation, and now wanted to see that. 

In this year of many elections, the 
list of pleasant summer sights, long and attractive 
though it be, will not seem complete unless it 
includes the sight of the office seeking the man. | 





It is not unreasonable to expect two very | 
important results from the discovery, or identifi- | 
cation, of the so-termed X-rays: an advance in | 
surgery beyond anything ever dreamed of as_ 
being within the limits of human attainment, and | 
a practical illuminant immeasurably superior to | 
any previously known artificial light. 

There has been discovered in South | 
America a blossom that is red in the morning, | 
white at noon and blue at night. If it can be) 


grown in the United States, what is the use of | 


looking farther for an appropriate national | 
flower? If there is no plant that possesses for | 
us the significance of the thistle for Scotland, the 
shamrock for [reland,the corn-flower forGermany, | 
or the lily for Franee, we can do no better, 

perhaps, than to adopt—if it will live with us— | 
the blossom that unfolds our national colors. | 

The chief executive of Massachusetts 
recently expressed his pleasure at seeing citizens | 
take off their hats as the national flag passed in a 
military parade. This act of respect for the | 
symbol. of liberty and sovereignty may weil 
become the custom of our people. The present 
generation of school children is taught to salute | 
the flag, and the outward sign of inward affec- | 
tion for the national banner will, we are sure, be 
more common on public occasions as years go | 
by. The nation which thinks little of its flag is 
neither self-respecting nor respected. 

A great teacher doves only a part of his 
work through published volumes. Much of it 
becomes apparent in the achievements of his 
pupils. Recognizing this, the pupils of Doctor 
Knies, professor of political economy at the 
University of Heidelberg, celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday last March by presenting him | 
with a book containing essays written by repre- | 
sentative men from the many students who have | 
sat at his feet. 

It is a handsome volume, and the essays all 
pay tribute to Doctor Knies’s teaching and to the 
economical problems he has solved. ‘Che work 
is international in character; Austria, Germany 
and the United States are represented by papers 
therein. The aged professor was surprised and 
greatly pleased by this unique mode of honoring | 
his natal day. 





A striking picture of a petty ‘“‘boss” was | 
furnished by evidence given before a legislative 
committee appointed to investigate the municipal 
administration of Philadelphia. The witness 
testified that a police official told him he had been 
directed by a certain man not to permit the 
witness to attend a given political convention. 
The citizen who gave this order was the subject 
of the questions and answers which follow: 

**What is his official position ?” 

“He hasn’t any that I know of.” 

“Well, by what authority does he give orders 
to the police ?” 

“Oh, he’s called the leader down there. He 
gives orders.” 

‘‘What’s his business, then ?” 

“Oh, he’s just a leader. Only a ward boss. 
Every one down there goes to him for orders.” 

“From the lieutenant of police down?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The pity of it is that such a shameful illustra- 
tion of “‘bossism” can be duplicated readily in 
many of our cities. Citizens are indifferent or | 
submissive, and the “boss” clutches and uses his | 
chance. 


| in its platforms. 





The question of the correct attire | 
of the United States Minister in Russia on the | 
occasion of the tsar’s coronation was not settled 
lightly, and without due inquiry and deliberation. 
The Russian court authorities responded that | 


Shakespeare. 


* 








Woman’s Energy. 


There is q village community on the coast of 
Norfolk, England, which may, according to the 
point of view taken, be regarded either as a 
particularly old-fashioned place, absolutely bor- 
dering on barbarism, or an excessively new- 
fashioned village, so much ahead of its times as 
to be somewhat peculiar. 

This curious settlement is so far new-fashioned 
that its women are of supreme importance. 
They are the bread-winners of the family. That 
responsibility, taken as a rule by the men, is, in 
the little village of Stiffkey—which, oddly enough, 
is pronounced Sukey—assumed by the women as 
a matter of course. ‘They are fisherwomen, and 
support their households—their husbands included 
—by whelk-fishing on the extensive flats adjoining 
the village: 

It is when one turns to look at the men that 
the thought arises whether, after all, this peculiar 
state of affairs ought not to be regarded rather as 
a relic of barbarism than as an assertion of 
women’s rights. The representatives of the 
stronger sex, left free from the burden of earning 
a living, spend their time in lounging and 
smoking. 

A better and more satisfactory—because more 
necessary—display of woman’s energy was shown 
in the recent experiment made with ninety poor 
families of the tenement-house district of New 


| York City. When land on Long Island was 


given them to farm, the one who achieved the 
greatest success was a woman. She had one- 
third of an acre, and no more dressing for the 
land than her neighbors; but she had energy 
enough to conquer difficulties, and to make her 
opportunity a stepping-stone to bigger things. 
Not content with clearing her own land of 


| weeds, she pulled up the weeds from her neigh- 


bors’ patches, burned the refuse, and used it to 
enrich her own portion. At the end of the 
season she had cleared one hundred and thirty- 
four dollars, in addition to what had been spent 
for necessary things. 

Now, encouraged by her success, she and her 
family are saving money to buy a place out of 
town, where she may carry on her farming to 
still more profit. 

It is not among the poorer people alone that 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


woman’s energy is manifesting itself. Even | 


royal ladies are growing tired of inaction, or of 


| those duties which are simply social. Four years 


ago the Armenian Princess Beglarion went to the 
University of Berne, where she set herself 
industriously to study medicine, and from which 
she graduated with the title of M.D. 

Since her graduation she has served in the 
cholera hospitals of Russia, doing such good 
work as to call for the personal thanks of the 
tsar. Now she is practising at her father’s 
palace, where the sick for miles around flock to 


| consult her. So fond is she of her profession 


that she is devoting a large part of her fortune to 
erecting a hospital on her father’s estate. 
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The Republican Convention. 


The American people already have before 
them three candidates for President, and there 
are several nominating, conventions yet to be 
held. It is significant of the great issue on which 
the canvass is to be made that there was a 
“bolt” both from the Prohibition convention at 
Pittsburg and from the Republican convention at 
St. Louis. 

The Prohibition party was organized to wage 
warfare against the legalized sale of intoxicating 
liquor, and has always placed that principle first 
But this year, a majority of the 
convention having determined to make the issue 
on that principle alone, a considerable body of 
delegates seceded, formed a new party which 


| calls itself “National,” nominated candidates, and 


adopted a platform in which “free silver” is given 
great prominence. 

The struggle within the Republican party was 
a memorable one. Heretofore, during the last 
twenty years, the grand line of division between 
it and the Democratic party has been upon the 
tariff. The Democrats were for a low tariff, the 
Republicans for protection. 

All this time the silver question has been 


ministers should wear the uniform of their | growing in importance. No party, save the 
diplomatic corps, and if in any instance there | comparatively young Populist party, has been 
was no such distinctive uniform, the minister united upon it. In a certain sense it has been 


should wear a black evening coat with metal | rather a sectional than a party question. The 
buttons, a white waistcoat, knee-breeches and | Eastern States have favored a gold standard, or 
silk hose. Mr. Breckinridge consulted the State | international bimetallism; the West and the 
Department, and received permission from | South have leaned more in favor of silver, 
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advocating independent free coinage if an inter- | Thus, in the case that arose concerning the right 
national agreement could not be effected. | of the government to keep the electric railway 

Nevertheless there are, and long have been, | lines off the field of Gettysburg, the court declared : 
many free silver men in the East, and many gold | ‘*Any act of Congress which plainly and directly 


standard men in the West and South. So far as | 
parties are concerned, it may be said that a 
majority of Republicans have opposed, and a/| 
majority of Democrats favored, free silver. We 


tends to enhance the respect and love of the 
citizen for the institutions of his country, and to 
quicken and strengthen his motions te defend 
them, and which is germane to and intimately 


shall speak of the contest in the Democratic party | connected with and appropriate to the exercise of 

hereafter. |some one or all of the powers granted by 
The canvass within the Republican party was | Congress, must be valid.” 

a complicated one. ‘There were several candi-| A notable fact in regard to the recent work of 

dates for the nomination for President, and, as| the court is the very large number of cases 

the situation developed, all the candidates—Reed, concerning railroads and other great corporations. 

Morton, Allison, Quay—were pitted against one, ! From no other source does so much litigation 


| for the presidency, the end of the term of the 


Mr. McKinley. In the very midst of the con- | 
vention contests, and when Mr. McKinley was | 
‘winning delegates in all parts of the country, the | 
money question became prominent. } 

Three courses were open to the party—to) 
declare for the gold standard ; to declare in favor | 
of free coinage; or to be non-committal—in the | 
eant phrase of the day, to “straddle,” as the 
party had done in 1892. Considering the consti- 
tution of the party, a resolution advocating free 
coinage was out of the question. There was a 
powerful sentiment in favor of a ‘‘straddle,”’ even 
among those who at heart wish the gold standard 
maintained. 

The advocates of the gold standard became 
alarmed when they saw the progress the senti- 
ment for a neutral resolution was making, and 
went to work with a will to secure an explicit | 
declaration for gold and against free coinage. | 
By their determination and boldness they suc- 
ceeded. Whatever one’s opinion may be on the 
question itself, it is well for the cause of honest 
polities that the Republicans have not dodged the 
issue. 

The issue will be joined before the voters of 
the country, and when all the candidates have 
been named, every man will have a chance to 
cast his ballot for one who represents his views 
on this question. 


—_ 





AT HEAVEN’S DOOR. 


While valor’s haughty champions wait 
Till all their scars are shown, 
Love walks unchallenged through the gate 
To sit beside the throne. 
0. W. Holmes. 
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The Supreme Court. 


A striking feature of American polities is the 
rapid shifting of interest from topic to topic, or 
from one public man to another. Nowhere in 
the world do issues change so swiftly. Events 
that yesterday were absorbing the attention of 
the country are to-day well-nigh forgotten. 

A like shifting of public interest is noticeable 
in reference to the several departments of our 
government. A year ago we were all discussing 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Income 
Tax cases. This year, in the midst of the bustle 
attendant on the adjournment of Congress and 
the excitement over the nomination of candidates 


court brought little or no discussion of its 
work. 

This is, in fact, largely in accordance with the 
ordinary course of things. As a rule, only the 
lawyers follow the action of the court from day to 
day, while the public gives whatever watchfulness 
it devotes to national affairs almost exclusively to 
Congress and the executive. 

It is, however, hardly too much to say that 
the court’s yearly work is never unimportant. 
Whether we consider its decisions from a practical 
or a legal point of view, it is doubtful whether 
they are outweighed in their effect on our 
institutions and our business by the sum total of | 
the legislation which results from an ordinary | 
session of Congress. 

The court’s work is more regular in amount | 
than that of Congress. From October to June, | 
with slight vacations, it is constantly in session, | 
and there are always cases enough to keep it | 
busy. 

It is true that since last October no cause 
comparable in interest to the Income Tax question | 
has been argued before it, but ample opportunity | 
has been given for the display of its power and | 
wisdom. For example, it has provided for the | 
final demarcation of the dividing line between | 
the states of Kentucky and Indiana, and for the 
determination of the true southern boundary of | 
Iowa. By deciding that the manager of a) 
railroad cannot, on the ground that his testimony | 
might incriminate himself, refuse to give evidence | 
before the Interstate Commeree Commission 
when accused of violating the Interstate Com- | 
meree Law, it has done much to give that | 
important law effectiveness. 

By its decision in favor of the claims of the 
Louisiana sugar-planters to a bounty under the | 
provision of the McKinley lawit has reasserted | 
the inviolability of national contracts. In what is | 
known as the “Jim Crow case” decision it 
upholds the constitutionality of a state law 
requiring separate accommodations for whites 





reach the higher judicial tribunals. 

The only change in the composition of the 
court during the year was the result of the death 
of Justice Howell E. Jackson, in August, 1895. 
Rufus W. Peckham, of New York, was named 
as his suecessor, and took his seat on the bench 
early in January, 1896. 





——oe 


Huxley and Bright. 


The late Professor Huxley was always, at least 
on paper, so eager and fierce a controversialist 
that it is pleasant to learn from a recent article by 
his friend, Mr. Smalley, that he was on social 


| occasions prone rather to avoid argument than to 


invite it, and that he often displayed both tact and 
patience in diverting or enduring the onslaught of 
less considerate talkers. Mr. Smalley tells two 
dinner-table anecdotes which illustrate Professor 
Huxley’s good sense and good temper. 

Once, at a London dinner-table, he met Roscoe 
Conkling, of whom he ventured to inquire his 
views on the subject of civil service reform. The 
brilliant American was no believer in stability in 
the civil service, and looked with aversion and 
contempt upon the efforts of civil service reformers. 

The question started him off immediately in full 
career upon a denunciatory speech, long, elaborate, 
rhetorical and effective, but approaching the 
proportions of an oration rather than those 
suitable for table talk. 

Mr. Huxley, a no less forcible talker himself, 
refrained from making any reply, and allowed the 
stream of conversation to be taken up by others 
and turned into a less tumultuous channel. When 
he was asked what he thought of Mr. Conkling’s 
speech, however, he paid it the characteristic 
compliment of calling it “the most brilliant defence 
I ever heard of a perfectly indefensible thing.” 

At another dinner, at which John Bright was 
present, the conversation happened to turn upou 
India, and Mr. Huxley expressed with consid- 
erable vigor his Imperialist opinions, concluding 
with the statement that India had been won by 
the sword, and must be held by the sword. That 
aroused Bright. 

“The great orator replied,” says Mr. Smalley, 
“and was in one of his apostolic moods. They 
were frequent with him. His soul blazed out. 
He spoke as one having authority and inspiration. 
When he ended, Mr. Huxley, impressed like the 
rest of us with Bright’s sincerity, and not caring 
for an argument where he had nothing in common 
with his opponent, sat silent. Somebody turned 
the conversation and the incident ended. 

“As we went up-stairs I said to Mr. Huxley that | 
thought Mr. Bright had gone rather far. He 
stopped, turned around, leaned against the hand- 
rail. The quaint, humorous look so frequent with 
him came into his face, and he said: 

“*Well, [never before understood how thoroughly 
a man might enjoy being told that he was a fool!’ 

Such a speech was a credit to both men, and is a 
lesson by which hot-headed and short-tempered 
debaters might well profit. 


~~ 
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An Arcadian Idyl. 


Two American ladies took lodgings last summer 
in a village high on the slopes of the Pyrenees. 
it was a romantie and picturesque spot, where, as 
they thought, the quaint customs and the Arcadian 
simplicity of French rural life could be studied at 
leisure. 

They took long walks in the valleys, and were 
charmed with the homely virtues and guilelessness 
of the peasantry. It seemed to them very pleasant 
to find a happy region where the sordid, mercantile 
spirit of the century was not known. 

One morning they were awakened by the plait- 
tive strains of a shepherd’s pipe. 

“How delightfully romantic!” they cried, with 
one breath; and peeping out of the window, they 
saw a flock of sheep on the road, with a tall, 
stalwart shepherd behind, playing his pipe as he 
strolled along. 

After their breakfast they took a walk over a 
mountain road, and found the shepherd under the 
trees watching his sheep and playing soft melodies 
npon his pipe. They chatted with him, and asked 
if he would sell his instrument, so that they could 
take it home and show it to their friends. 

At first he declined, saying that it was his only 
pipe and that it would not be easy to replace it; 
but in the end he consented to part with it for five 
francs. The ladies returned in triumph to thei 
cottage, and during the afternoon they could talk 
of nothing except the happy valley and its Homeric 
order of life. 

The next morning they again met the simple 
shepherd during their midday stroll. His face 
had a melancholy expression. He was lonesome 
he said, without his pipe. 

They asked him if it would not be possible for 
him to get another pipe in the village. If on 





and blacks—a much-disputed question. It has | could be found, they would be willing to pay five 
also upheld another state law forbidding the franes for it. He did not know but that it — 

. * : . 3 be done. There was a shop near by in the village. 
— - gsr acy gp gees If they would wateh the sheep, he would go and 

Even in cases of slight practical moment, try to get one 

principles are frequently dealt with in a far-| So the two American girls looked after the shee) 
reaching way. The amounts involved are no | jn the happy valley, laughing merrily over their 
index to the real importance of the decisions. | unusual occupation. After an interval the shepherd 
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returned with a pipe and played for them a plain- | 
tive air. They paid him five franes for it, but did 
not have the heart to take it away from him, but | 
presented it to him. 

Returning through the village, they passed a 
small shop, and stepped inside to find out what | 
there was for sale. They noticed at once a dozen 
shepherd’s pipes on the counter, and asked the 
price. 

' “One frane,” was the shop-keeper’s reply. 
sold one half an hour ago to a shepherd.” 

The two American girls looked at each other in 
silence. Their simple shepherd had cheated them 
like any ordinary, prosaic Yankee across the sea. 
Guileless as was his face and touching as was his 
musie, Areadian surroundings had not changed 
human nature in the man, or modified its unscru- 
pulous selfishness. : 


“y 





CONCEDED. 


A jury may know an overwhelming amount of 
facts in regard to a case, and yet if the counsel 
has failed to convince the jurymen of the para- 
mount importance of these facts, the case is lost. 
Mr. H. L. Clinton says that Charles O’Conor and 
James W. Gerard were once opposed to each other 
in an important trial where the plaintiff claimed 
heavy damages of the defendant on the ground of 
fraud in a business transaction between them. 

When Mr. O’Conor produced his first witness 
and began to examine him, Mr. Gerard rose and 
said, in his peculiarly quick and nervous manner, 
“Mr. O’Conor, what do you propose to show by 
this witness?” 

Mr. O’Conor told what he wished to prove. 

“It is useless to waste the time of the court and 
jury in proving that,” said the other. “I admit 
it.” 

Mr..O’Conor then called his next witness, and 
the same question and answer were repeated. 

“I admit it,’ said Mr. Gerard. “Don’t let us 
waste time.” 

Another witness began, and Mr. Gerard inter- 
rupted: 

“JT admit all you say youare going to prove. 
us hurry along.” . 

With a rapidity which almost took O’Conor’s 
breath away he admitted the entire case; all the 
facts which he had accumulated by determined 
perseverance and professional skill were accepted 
wholesale. There he rested his case, and Gerard 
for the defenee called no witnesses, but at once 
began his address to the jury. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said he, “some of you 
know me personally. I have no doubt those of 
you who are not personally acquainted with me 
know me by reputation. Now, gentlemen, you 
know that if my client had been guilty of any 
fraud, I should be the last man on earth to admit 
it. I should hide it from you, I should cover it up, 
I should fight, fight—and I know how to fight— 
against the proof of its getting in evidence. If my | 
client had been guilty of fraud, do you think [| 
would admit it? No! no! Never! never. vever!” | 

Here he looked at his watch. 

“Gentlemen, excuse my brevity. I have an 
engagement to dine to-day and my time is almost 
up; I will detain you no longer.” 

He won his ease. 


Let 








LOWELL’S STOICISM. 


Some men are full of surprises, even to their 
intimate friends. No one ever suspected the poet 
Lowell of stoicism until he suffered from gout; 
then the pain brought out that “he had the pride | 
of a North American Indian in the unflinching 
endurance of physical agony.” Mr. G. W. Smalley, 
in an essay on “Mr. Lowell in England,” published 
in Harper's for April, refers to this side of the 
poet’s character. 

“Visit him in these days, and if you did not 
know him well you might never guess that he was 
suffering. The worst paroxysms were borne in | 
silence with a set face which was capable of a 
smile.” 

Mr. Smalley narrates that one summer Mr. 
Lowell had an unusually violent attack. Perhaps | 
the trouble might be something besides gout. He | 
took Mr. Smalley’s advice regarding a physician, 
“no gout specialist, but a first-rate all-round-man.” 

Doctor Broadbent—now Sir William Broadbent— 
was called, and went at once to see him. It was 
gout and nothing else, though a very acute attack, 
and the pain violent. 

The physician wrote a prescription. 
that for?” inquired the patient. 

“To relieve the pain.” 

“Thank you, doctor, but 1 only wanted to know 
it was really gout,” and no persuasion could 
induce him to take the medicine. He seemed to 
wish, says Mr. Smalley, to convince himself that 
he was not to be conquered by pain. Later he had 
too many opportunities; but to see others suffer 
was a thing he could not bear. 
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NOT A LUNATIC. 


Lord De Tabley, the poet and naturalist who 
died last autumn in England, used to delight in 
telling thé following story of himself. 

He was an enthusiastic botanist, and one day, 
Sauntering down Piccadilly, met a friend who told 
him where a specimen of an extremely rare plant 
had been found. 

De Tabley beckoned to a cabman, and bade him 
(rive to Chelsea. Chelsea was at that time a quiet 
old suburb. It is now a thickly populated London 
parish. Lord De Tabley ordered the driver to cross | 
“® meadow and stop by a ditch. He jumped out, | 
plunged ankle-deep in mud, searched for a few | 
moments, found the tiny treasure, pocketed it, and | 
fetting into the cab, called out, “Home!” 

But the cabman looked at him thoughtfully a 
moment, and then, with a nod of comprehension, 
drove rapidly back to Piccadilly, and into the court- 
yard of a private mad-house near the place where 
he had been summoned. 





| village as silently and grandly as he had gone out. 


| animals 


THE YOUTH'’S 


“Here he is!” he eried to the porter. 
him!” f 

It was with difficulty that the porter convinced 
him that Lord De Tabley was not an escaped 
lunatie. 

Men who follow any pursuit with zeal are apt to 
be regarded with doubt and suspicion by their 
practical neighbors. 
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WASHINGTON’S EMBARRASSMENT. 


“But Washington took pains to sueceed,” says a | 
writer in Harper’s Magazine, in telling of George 
Washington’s life at home in Virginia. He had a 
great zest for business. No details escaped him 
when once he was in the swing of the work. He | 
was not many years in learning how to make the | 
best tobacco in Virginia, and to get it recognized | 
as such in England. 


Six months before Washington’s marriage he 
had been chosen a member of the House of 
Burgesses for Frederick County, the county which 
had been his scene of adventure in the old days of 
surveying in the wilderness, and in which ever 
since Braddock’s fatal route he had maintained his 
headquarters, striving to keep the border against 
the savages. 

The young soldier was unused to assemblies, 
and suflered a keen embarrassment to find himself 
for a space too conspicuous in the novel parlia- 
—— scene. He had hardly taken his seat 
when the gracious and stately Robinson, Speaker 
of the House and Treasurer of the Colony these | 
twenty years, rose, at the bidding of the Burgesses, 





to thank him for the services of which all were 
speaking. 
This sudden praise, spoken with generous 


warmth there in a public place, was more than 
Washington knew how to meet. He got to his feet 
when Mr. Speaker was done, but he could utter 
not a syllable. He stood there, instead, hot with 
— stammering, all a-tremble from head to 
oot. 

“Sit down, Mr. Washington!” cried the Speaker. | 
“Your modesty is equal to your valor, and that | 
surpasses the power of any language that I | 
possess.” 


CALLED TO ACCOUNT. 


We do not often read of General Jackson being | 
worsted in any personal encounter, but a contrib- 
utor to the American Historical Register tells the 
following story in a paper on Gen. Join Adair, of 
Kentucky. Adair had commanded the Kentucky 
forces in the battle of New Orleans, January 8, 
1815. His command had been complimented by 
Jackson and by the legislature of his state. 


Strangely enough after this, when “gentle peace 
returning” had restored him to his Kentucky 
home, news came that General Jackson had 
thrown some slur upon the Kentucky troops. The | 
next day, after the arrival of the news, the stately | 
figure of General Adair was seen riding calmly | 
through the streets of Harrodsburg, bearing south- | 
ward. He conferred with nobody, but somehow it 
took breath that General Adair had gone to call 
General Jackson to account for his aspersions of 
the Kentucky troops. 

There were no railroads, no telegraphs then, and 
but few mails. Public curiosity and feeling rose 
to fever-heat which was not appeased, for General | 
Adair, after not many days, rode back through the | 


Whether at tongue point or pistol point the demand 
was made is not known. General Jackson made 
the amende honorable, and public enthusiasm in 
Kentucky knew no bounds. 

Once a chatty mre m-?” of his, telling me 
this incident, said, “If asked grandpa, ‘Suppose 
General Jackson had not backed down?’ ‘Then 
I would have backed him into the Cumberland 
River!’ he answered.” 


A BEAR WHO PHOTOGRAPHED HIMSELF. 


The desire to obtain photographs of wild 
in natural and characteristic attitudes 
has suggested to an amateur photographer, Mr. 
George Shiras, an apparatus which he has made 
use of during a trip to the West. It is described 
by the Chicago Jnter-Ocean: 


The device is very simple, but ingenious. A 
camera is so prepared that the pulling of a string 
operates the shutter which exposes the plate, an 
at the same time strikes a match which sets off a 
magnesium flash-light cartridge. Behind this light 
is placed a mirror, which throws the full glare of 
the flash upon a certain spot in front of the 
camera. 

In the woods are paths that are followed by 
bear, elk and deer going to the water-courses to 
drink before daybreak, and again in the evening. 
By one of these paths Mr. Shiras set up his camera, 
and stretched across the path a string connected | 
with the spring-shutter discharge. Then he left it | 
for the night. 

It was not long before a bear, os that way, 
stumbled over the string, and upon the instant 
was astonished to find himself eresceny in the | 
centre of a flash of lightning. And the next} 
morning, when the amateur photographer came to 
his camera, with 7 as much interest as a 
capper could visit his traps, he was delighted to 
find that it had been sprung, and afterward to find 
a good image of a bear on the plate. 





DON’T GIVE BRANDY. 


The moral effect of early acquaintance with | 
scientific truth is illustrated by a little story which 
the Rev. Dr. Plumb tells in the Boston Transcript: 


A millionaire brewer, a senator in another state, 
said to Mrs. Hunt, “I shall vote for your bill. 1} 
have sold out my brewery, and am_clean from the 
whole business. Let me tell you what occurred at | 
my table. A guest was taken dangerously ill at 
dinner,—insensible,—and there was a call for 
brandy to restore him. My little boy at once 
exclaimed, ‘No, that is just what he don’t need! 
It will paralyze the nerves and muscles of the 
blood-vessels so they will not send back the blood 
to the heart.’ 

“When the liquor was poured out to give the 
man, the lad insisted on pushing it back. 

“*Vou will kill him; he has too much blood in 
his head already.’ } 
**How did you know all that?’ his father after- 

ward asked. 

**Why, it is in my physiology at school.’ ” 

It seems the text-books, prepared by such men 
as Prof. Newell Martin, F. R. 8., of Johns Hopkins 
University, had succeeded in giving the lad some 


| definite information which was proving useful. 


“Senator.” said Mrs. Hunt, “are you sorry your | 
boy learned that at school?” 

“Madam,” the man ._— raising his hand, “I | 
would not take five thousand dollars for the 
assurance this gives me that my boy will never be 
a drunkard.” 
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Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme 
Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and perfum- 
ing the complexion. Park & Tilford, New York. [ Adv. 
ey. S STAMP. 40 var. 25c. ; 50 var. 35c. ; 60 var. S0c. 

. * List free. F. W. Miller, 940live St.,St. Louts,Mo. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, MAss. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) Boston standards of scholar- | 
ship and conduct of life, with advantages of healthful 
and beautiful suburban residence, the best Musical and 
Literary entertainments in Boston, and convenient ac- 
cess to places of historic interest. Rowing and skating 
on Charles River; Outdoor games; Gymnasium and 
swimming tank under careful yon supervision. | 
eaees on topics adapted to the ideal administration | 
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Illustrated Catalogue free. | 
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Sparkling with life— 
rich with delicious flavor, 
HIRES Rootbeer stands 
first as nature’s purest and 
most refreshing drink. 
Best by any test. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A %c. package makes 6 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
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tas Child’s Tent 


7 feet square by 7 feet high. 


Made of best quality Awning Stripe, 
with pole and stakes, all ready to be put 
up. A regular $7.00 tent, only 


$3.96 . EXPRESSAGE 


20c. EXTRA, 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


« 34 Ave., 59th and 60th Sts., NEW YORK. 
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Pale and Thin 


people get vigorous [Bw 
and increased weight. 


Tonic and Restorative. 

It isa powder made from the most nourishing elements 

of meat prepared for the nutriment and stimulus of 

weak systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, water, ete. 
At Druggists in 2-0z., 4, 44 and 1 tb. Tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm Friedr Bayer & VCo., Elber feld, 
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Cycle 
Grap 


makes the chain run easier and last 
longer. Keeps chain and sprockets 
from wearing and rusting; cuts down 
repair ex penses ; saves the rider’s mus- 
cles. Small stick; handy for narrow f | 
\‘)\ chains—takes up little room in the J | 
\\ tool bag. It can’t mould, won't f/ / 

\ crumble, doesn’t hold dust. j 
Sample stick mailed for 10 cents. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 7 
Jersey City, N. J. 4 
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from FRANKLIN 

MILLS FINE 

FLOUR of the 


BREAD otc 


is so rich in flavor, palatability and 
nourishment that only a few weeks’ 
regular use of it suffices to make all other 
bread taste flat, insipid and unsatisfying. 
If your dealer will not supply you, 
send us $5.00 for a barrel or $2.75 for 
half-barrel. Receipt book on request. 
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TUBE... 


THE ORIGINAL SINGLE-TUBES. 


are made of proper rubber, pro- 
per fabric, properly put together 
—proper tires in every way. 
Make bicycling pleasure absolute. 
Hartford Tires are furnished with 


most bicycles of highest grade. 
Can be had on any. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 
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Ricuarpson & DeLonc Bros., 
Philadelphia. 
Also makers of the CUPID Hair-Pin, 
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f The British Chancellor of Exchequer says: 


Cy 
“Now I come to the head of tea. That shows a revenue of 
£3:745,000, £158,000 over that of 1894-95, and £120,000 over the 
estimates. I think it will be satisfactory to the Committee 
to know that this means an increase of consumption of 
) 10,000,000 pounds of tea. Here, again, I have to say some- 
} y EAS thing to those who desire to promote trade within the limits 
«a ofthe Empire. Our trade in tea is being rapidly transferred 
from China to India and Ceylon. In 1875 more than 122,000,000 


LeekerkeKenZ Ibs. came from China. In 1895 about 31,500,000 Ibs. came 

In 1878 23,220,000 lbs. came from India and Ceylon; in 1895 190,500 Ibs. came 

from those places. The exchequer may complain a little, because it is well known that 

a pound of India Tea is stronger than a pound of China Tea. And therefore that 

a cup of tea made with it pays less duty than a cup of tea made with China Tea.”’ 

The recent increase in the consumption of India and Ceylon Teas in America is greater 

than it has been in England in recent years, pro rata, viz.: 72 per cent. increase in 1895 over 
the previous year, and bids fair to eclipse the English record. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


| sincere, upright living. Changed, enlightened, 


purified, he had entered a higher plane of life. 
Could words from the dying lips of such a man 
shock the living and bring dishonor to the dead? 
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Lincoln’s Greatness of Mind. 


Mr. ©. A. Dana, ina recent lecture at New 


| Haven on “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” made some 


A Midsummer Song. 


When the star of the morning is gleaming, 


And darkness is meltin cages: 

When the sky flushes pink with the glory 
That heralds the coming of day 

When dewdrops sparkle and shimmer 

On wayside and garden and lawn, 

When forests and fields ring with music, 
Then hey! for the midsummer dawn. 


When the meadow is powdered with daisies, 
And the clover is call ng the bee, 

When the poppies are flame in the garden, 
And cherries are flame on the tree; 

When the mowers seek rest and refreshment | 
Where the elms are bestowing the a 

Of the shade of their pendulous branches, 
Then hey! for the midsummer noon. 


When the breeze brings the breath of the flowers | 
The perfume of lily and musk, 

When the moths are flitting like phantoms, 
When the fireflies flash in the dusk, 

When the birds have carolled their vespers 
And the lonely whippoorwills grieve, 

When the glow of the sunset is fading, 
Then hey! for the midsummer eve. 


When the noise of the daytime is silenced, 
And naught in the stillness is heard 
Save the murmur of tremulous treetops, 
Or the stir of a slumbering bird; 
When the moon mounts high in the heaven, 
And under her magical light 
The earth is a scene of enchantment, 
Then hey! for the midsummer night. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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A Strange Compact. 


One day two college classmates were talking 
jokingly about death and the inevitable tombstone 
inscriptions that they thought too often misrep- 
resent character. They considered themselves 
quite the equals in good morals of the best men 
with whom they were acquainted, and as 
deserving of laudatory epitaphs as the silent 
men whose virtues in life are proclaimed in our 
graveyards. 

“Tam willing to stand by anything I say or do 
in this life, and hereafter, as well,” said the 
younger of the two. ‘I am sure I am as good as 
the average man, to say the least.” 

“That, 1 think, is beyond dispute,” answered 
his friend. ‘Our lives and words show what we 
are to-day. The future will also show what 
we are then. But I’ve been thinking while we 
have been laughing, and am inclined to make a 
suggestion. It is this: suppose we make an 
agreement—that is, if you are willing to stand 
by your words—that it is our wish that the last 
sentences we utter in life shall be the epitaphs to 
be placed upon our tombstones.” 

“Agreed!” eried the other, hastily and almost 
without thought, and they at once drew up their 
agreement in legal style. 

Years passed. The two men drifted apart. 
Their strange compact lost its significance, and 
was almost forgotten. 

One day the elder of the two took up a paper 
and read the announcement of the death of his 
friend. Then he remembered the contract. He 
found the agreement, put it into his pocket, and 
took the next train for the place of his friend’s 
death. 

He found that the dead man had been a 
widower for some years. The visitor was cor- 
dially received at the house of mourning by an 
only child, a son just growing into manhood. 

“Do you know what your father’s last words 
were?’”’ asked the newcomer. 

‘No, sir; he died suddenly of apoplexy, in his 
store.” 

The friend went to the store. There he put 
the same question. An embarrassed silence 
answered him. He insisted on a reply, stating 
that he had good reasons for making the 
request. .The head clerk then took him apart 
and explained : 

‘**Your friend died in his office in a fit of anger. 
Ile was unfortunately given to violent attacks of 
temper, and I suppose at this time it was the 
rush of blood to the head that carried him off. 
He had. just received a letter, stating that a 
customer had failed who was owing us a large 
bill. This made him furious, and he began to 
curse. I hesitate to repeat them, sir, but if you 
feel that you must insist upon it, his last words 
‘were —” 

The white-haired man whispered a blasphemous 
sentence in the shocked ears of his listener. To 
have engraved it upon a tombstone would have 
blasted the dead man’s name with absolute 
dishonor. 

Very greatly moved, the visitor took the agree- 
ment from his pocket, and with trembling fingers 
tore it into tiny bits, and put them into the fire. 
Under these circumstances it was impossible for 
him to carry that declaration to the house of 
mourning. 

He buried his friend. Then he went home. 
The moral shock he had received and the 
thoughts that followed gave life a serious mean- 
ing to him. Death now took upon itself the 
office of a judge. It assumed control of his 
thoughts, and caused him resolutely to set a guard 
upon his lips. 

Weeks passed. Iis self-restraint ripened into 
habit, and took on a higher moral purpose. New 
views came to him of God and of his own 
relations to men. His words ere long became 
the expression of reverent sentiment, and his 


educated man. 





character assumed unconsciously the attitude of 


very interesting remarks about Lincoln’s intel-| shape of frogs and worms that she could possibly 


lectual capacity, remarks all the more interesting 
and valuable as coming from a man who had 
abundant opportunities to observe the workings 
of Lineoln’s mind under great variety of circum- 
stances. Mr. Dana agrees with what is now the 


| general opinion, that Lincoln was a much abler 
| man than any member of his cabinet. 


He says: 


Mr. Lincoln was not what you would call an 
The college that he had attended 
was that which a man attends who gets up at 
daylight to hoe corn and sits up at night to read 
the best book he can find by the side of a burning 
ine knot. What education he had he picked up in 
hat way. 

He had read a great many books, and all the 
books that he had read he knew. He had a 
tenacious memory, just as he had the ability to see 
the essential thing. He never took an unimportant 
pt and went off upon that; but he always laid 
hold of the real thing of the real question, and 
attended to that without attending to the others 
any more than was indi bly ry. 

hus, while we say that Mr. Lincoln was an 
uneducated man, uneducated in the sense that we 
recognize here in New Haven, or at any other 
great college town, he yet had a singularly perfect 
education in regard to everything that concerns 
the practical affairs of life. His judgment was 
excellent, and his information was always accurate. 
He knew what the thing was. 

He was a man of genius, and contrasted with 
men of education, genius will always carry the day. 
I remember very well going into Mr. Stanton’s 
room in the War Department on the day of the 
Gettysburg celebration, and he said, “Have you 
seen these Gettysburg speeches?” 

“No,” said I, “I didn’t know you had them.” 

He said, “Yes, and the people will be delighted 
with them. Edward Everett has made a speech 
that will make three columns in the newspapers, 
and Mr. Lineoln has made a speech of perhaps 
forty or fifty lines. Everett’s is the speech of a 
scholar, polished to the last possibility. It is 
elegant and it is learned; but Lincoln’s speech 
will be read by a thousand men where one reads 
Everett’s, and will be remembered as long as 
pag ey peeches are bered who speaks 
in the English language.” ; 

That was the truth. If you will take those two 
speeches now, you will get an idea how superior 
enius is to education; how superior that intel- 
ectual faculty is which sees the vitality of a 
p argnrs and knows how to state it; how superior 
that intellectual faculty is which Le. yan every- 
thing with the fire of earnestness in the soul, with 
the relentiess purpose of a heart devoted to objects 
beyond literature. 

nother remarkable peculiarity of Mr. Lincoln’s 
was that he seemed to have no illusions. He had 
no freakish notions that things were so, or might 
be so, when they were not so. All his thinking 
and all his reasoning, all his mind, in short, was 
based continually upon actual facts, and upon facts 
of which, as I said, he saw the essence. 

I never heard him say anything that was not so. 
I never heard him foretell things. He told what 
pa were. But I never heard him intimate that 
such and such consequences were likely to happen 
without the consequences following. 

I should say, perhaps, that his greatest quality 
was wisdom. And that is something superior to 
talent, superior to education. I do not think it 
can be acquired, He had it. He was _ wise; he 
was not mistaken; he saw things as they were. 
All the advice that he gave was wise; it was 
judicious, and it was always timely. 
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The Story of a Stork. 


The children and country people of America can 
hardly fail to regret that we have not the stork— 
that singular creature which has been made almost 
as familiar to our thoughts, by the stories of Hans 
Christian Andersen and other writers, as our own 
robins and blue jays have been made by actual 
experience. The stork is a migrant, and generally 
wild enough, although it frequently nests in the 
chimneys and roofs of dwellings. That it is 
capable of being tamed, however, is proved by a 
story told by M. G. de Cherville, a French natu- 
ralist and writer on animals and country life. 


At his estate near Chartres, where Monsieur 
De Cherville has entertained Ryd Strange animal 
guests, he once tamed a female stork, which after 
a while became so fond of her master that she 
would follow him all about the place without any 
guidance or restraint, and showed no disposition 
to fly away to Egypt with her fellows. 

Monsieur De erville also had a greyhound 
which followed him on his walks, and the des and 
the stork—which he had named Margot—were 
soon his veritable shadows on all his tramps. 
They slept at night close together, the stork stand- 
ing on one leg over the sleeping my ny if to guard 
it against enemies. All this time the bird was in 
excellent health, and ate with avidity frogs, worms 
and moles which were provided for her. 

“One day in late September,” Monsieur De 
Cherville writes, “I was promenading, with my 
two attendants, a path which runs through a little 
wood growing on a stony hillside. Suddenly the 
dog ‘pointed’ at a pile of brush, and supposing 
that a rabbit had taken refuge there, I tapped the 
brush with my stick. . 

“At this the dog darted forward, and as instantly 
fell back with a cry of pain, and I saw a viper of 
medium size start to run away. I made a stroke 
at it with my stick; but at that moment, as I 
stepped forward and was resting my weight on one 
foot, that foot rolled on a round stone, and I fell 
forward toward the viper. ; 

“I had. mechanically thrown out my hands to 
break the force of my fall, at the same instant 
letting go my stick; and for the moment I had no 
doubt that my hands would be bitten by the viper, 
which I had already recognized as belonging to a 
very venomous species—one whose bite, though 
seldom fatal, is nevertheless extremely painful 
and troublesome, entailing a long sickness. 

“But at the very moment I saw what seemed to 
be a white streak in front of me; it was the stork 
which had caught sight of the reptile, and had 
fallen upon it with the swiftness of lightning. In 
another instant the viper was in two parts—its tail 
vue * the air, and its head wriggling on the 
ground. 

“Margot had certainly saved me from a bad bite, 
and she was as proud as Punch over the achieve- 
ment. She marched up and down, clacking her 
beak and bobbing her tail after her manner when 
she was delighted. 

“But the dog had evidently been bitten, and must 
be attended to at once. I went hastily with him to 
the house, where I found and cauterized his wound, 
which was on his lower lip. He recovered under 
this treatment. 

“It did not occur to me that the bird could be in 
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| her Sept e and though she continued to follow 
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oa danger, for, even if she had been bitten, I 
relied on the theory of naturalists that storks are 
Pe ange proof against serpent bites. One of 
heir natural functions is to maintain a check 
upon the too rapid multiplication of certain reptiles 
and other vermin, and the creatures which serve 
this function in the economy of nature commonly 
enjoy an immunity against the attacks of their 


rey. 
¢ “But whether or not this theory is erroneous, 
Margot began to languish from that day. She lost 


me, she did it with none of her old frolicsomeness. 
I established her in winter quarters in a warm 
stable, and brought her all the dainties in the 


have consumed; but what she ate she seemed to | 
take reluctantly. Her. appearance grew more and 
more melancholy. 

“One Ah found her very ill in the stable. She 
was squatted helplessly on a bed of straw; I took 
her head between my Knees and stroked her neck. 
She was evidently gratified, and as if with an 
effort to come still nearer to me, she thrust forward 
her head and laid it on my breast. Then, with a 
convulsive shudder, she fell over to one side, and 
was dead. 

“It brings no blush to my cheek to say that I 
shed sincere tears at the death of this creature, 
which undoubtedly loved me, and had, perhaps, | 
met her fate as the result of a movement which | 
saved me from great bodily distress.” 
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Has Lavish Summer Brought the Rose ? 


Has lavish summer brought the rose ? 
y did my heart not know, 
When every gossip wind that blows 
Made haste to tell me so; 


And all the birds went mad with glee, 
And sang from morn till night; 

And then the stars came out to see 
What made the world so bright? 


But I missed something from the time, 
And so I did not guess 

The meaning of the summer’s rhyme, 
Or the warm wind’s caress. 


Can gladness be where she is not ? 
Can roses bud and blow? 
Does all the world but me forget 
What now we must forego? 
I care not for the day’s kind grace,— 
The magic of the night,— 
Since with them comes no more the face 
That was the June’s delight. 
LovUIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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Negro Stories. 


A correspondent of a Chicago newspaper in the 
South has been making a study of the stories 
which the negro people tell, and insists that the 
current stories attributed to them are changed 
and embellished by white men, to suit the white 
man’s idea of what a story should be. The real 
negro story, this writer says, generally has no 
“come-out” at all, and the negro mind is just as 
well suited with it in that shape as in any other. 
As an example, he repeats a story told him by a 
colored man about a haunted house. 

An old cabin had long been uninhabited because 
it was said to have a “ha’nt.” Finally a white 
man offered fifty dollars to any negro who would 
go and live in it and prove that it was not haunted. 

A certain “Old ph” who did not care for 
“ha’nts,” aecepted the challenge, and taking his 


pine and a jug, went to the ren built a big fire 
n the fireplace, sat before it, lit his pipe and drank 


from his jug, and about midnight fell asleep. 

Soon afterward he awoke. The fire was low. 
As Eph stirred to replenish it a ghostly hand was 
laid on his shoulder. 

“See heah,” the mysterious presence said,—and 
it is now Uncle Eph himself who is telling the 
stor y—“‘dey aint but two on us heah!” 

“*No, an’ dey aint gwine to be but one on us 
heah in about a minute,’ I says, an’ I done lit out. 
I run an’ run, an’ jes’ as I drapped down on a log 
to res’, he says, pete me agin: 

“Dat wuz a mig! ty fine race, young fellah!’ 

“*Ves.’ I says, ‘an 
race right now!’ ” 

And here Uncle Eph lets go the story. The 
world will never know how he got away from the 
“ha’nt,” and he would probably be offended if he 
were asked. 

However, another story told by the same corre- 
—— shows that the negro mind is capable of 
the form of logical story-telling which is known to 
his white brethren as the “yarn.” 

During a well-digging, the man in the well and 
an assistant at the top were engaged ina war of 
wit, greatly appreciated by the lounging  by- 
standers. Peter pattwey, at the top, had been 
worsted, apparently, by Harrison Crump, down in 
the well, and had relapsed into silence. But some 
one said something about the number of Harrison’s 
children, which was great. ; 

“Ha’son,” Peter hereupon spoke up, with delib- 
eration, “I were gwine past yo’ house ’bout five 
o’clock yisterday mawnin’, an’ I frowed a brick on 
de roof 0’ yo’ house an’ hollered ‘Fiah!’ ‘Fo’ de 
Lawd, I never seed so many chillen as come 
runnin’ out! I goes on to town, an’ I come along 
back ’bout sundown las’ night, an’ law’s sakes, 
black ehillen was still runnin’ out 0’ yo’ house!” 


dey’s gwine to be anudder 
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Lively Swimming. 


Joseph Meek, mountaineer and pioneer, a name 
famous in the annals of early Oregon, was the hero 
of many adventures. From something humorous 
in his organization, or by good luck, says his 
biographer, the greater part of his adventures 
with bears, as with men, were of a humorous 
nature. During the fall hunt of 1830 Meek anda 
companion had a singular encounter with a grizzly 
bear, and years afterward was fond of telling the 
story: 

Hawkins and I were coming up the Yellowstone 
River, looking for the camp, when we saw a 
monstrous picsly on the Soe shore. We shot 
across, and thought we had killed him, for he 
tumbled over and lay still. As we wanted to take 
some wony of our victory to camp, we tied our 
mules and left our guns, clothes and everything 
except our knives and belts, and swam the stream. 

But the beast wasn’t dead! The moment we 
came near him he was on his feet and after us. 
We were in mighty poor condition for a fight with 
a mad grizzly, and we “about face” and put for 
the water. 

It was a race for life, and a close one, too. But 
we made the river first. We scrambled down the 
high bank, the beast hard after us, and into the 
water we all three went lively. 

The current was ons, and the bear was about 
half-way between Hawkins and me. Hawkins 
was trying to swim down-stream ahead of the 
bear, and I was trying to breast the stream and 
get across. 

I never,swam harder in my life. To feel thata 
big grizzly is liable to grab you the next minute 
will make a man strike out for all he is worth. 
For the critter, as luck would have it, was after me. 
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Hawkins was the first to reach the shore. He 
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got out, and then, seeing the fix I was in, he set 
up a emendous woooning and yelling, and began 
throwing stones at the bear. ; 

The brute was a little dazed by this, and turned 
about and made for the other shore, and I made 
for Hawkins on the side where our horses were. 
I got out about the time the bear did, but he was 
one side and we were the other. 

We didn’t stop when we got out, but started on 
the dead run for our clothes and our mules, a half 
a mile or more down-stream. Neither did the grizzly 
stop, but raced along abreast of us, ready to cross 
when he saw a chance. 

We cut a pretty figure, a bear on one side of the 
river and two “bares” on the other. We mounted 
our mules and got ouem, and we never knew what 
did become of the grizzly. 
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Better Than He Looked. 


The Washington Star quotes “a travelling man” 
as telling an amusing but, it is to be hoped, an 
exaggerated story of the experience of a man who 
applied for a position as schoolmaster in a Southern 
mountain district. The schools in that region, it 
should be explained, are maintained by subscrip- 
The travelling man says: 

I was stopping at a cabin all night, and a pale, 
slender young man came during the evening to 
talk with = | ost. 

“I’m thinking of starting a school here,” he said, 
“and I wanted to see if you would subscribe.” 

“Kin yo’ read?” 

yt 

“Kin yo’ write?” 

Pe nga y ll , 

“Kin yo rer?’”’ 

“Of course™ 

“Air yo’ married?” 

“ 0. , 





“Wal, we did want a married man nex’ time. 
The las’ three teachers has run off with gals, an’ 
thar aint enough gals in this hyar neighborhood 
now. But I don’t s’pose none of ’em would want 
a lean feller like yo’. I don’t reckon yo’ not bein’ 
married ’ll make much diffrence. Couldn’ expect 


| sich a po’ly feller ter be married. Then thar’s one 
| thing. Me and Bill Simpkins an’ Alf Toney is 2 | 


wine ter school an’ larn ter read an’ write. 

eked Bill, an’ he done licked Alf, so I reckon the 
only one ter settle with is me. We ain’ gwine ter 
*bey no man we kin lick. Kin yo’ fout?” 

“T studied boxing,” said the stranger. 

“Don’ know nothin’ ’bout thet. Does makin’ 
boxes make muscle?” 

“Try one and see,” was the cool rejoinder. 

The big mountaineer hit at the little man, and 
when he regained consciousness he had his head 
in the wood-box and his feet sticking up in the air. 

Praia about him with a dazed expression, he 
said: 

“Young feller, shake. I'll go with yo’ some day 
an’ we’ll git thet school; an’ say, young feller, set 
me ter work on them boxes, will yo’ ?” 
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““By Association.” 


A Boston paper tells a story of two ladies who 
move much in society, but who are troubled by an 
inability to remember names. One day they 
received a call from a Mrs. Wheeler, whom they 
liked very much.. On her departure the mother 
said: 


“Now do let us try to remember her name, 
because we shall meet her at Mrs. Blank’s tea, 
and we shall want to speak to her.” 

“Oh, Ihave an idea!” said the daughter. ‘Her 
name is Wheeler, and there are the Wheeler and 
Wilson sewing-machines, you know. All we have 
to do is to remember sewing-machines, and the 
name will come by association.” 

“So it will,” said the mother. “What a head 
you have, my dear!” 

The two ladies went to Mrs. Blank’s tea. Mrs. 
Wheeler was there, too. The mother was the first 
to meet her. She stepped up to her with a bland 
smile, and said cordially: 

“Why, how do you do, Mrs. Wilcox?” _ 

Soon after the daughter met her, and with equal 
affability saluted her: 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Gibbs! 


you again!” 

As a companion story to this, the incident may 
be related of another Boston lady who was intro- 
duced one day to a gentleman whose name was 
Haddock. Meeting him a few days afterward, she 
saluted him thus: 

“How do you do, Mr. Fish?” 


So pleased to meet 
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She Would Have Enjoyed It. 


A woman was on the witness-stand before a 
badgering lawyer, and was vainly endeavoring to 
give her testimony about an assault of which she 
happened to have been a witness. The lawyer, as 
too often happens, .treated her almost as if she 
were herself a criminal. 


“You say he knocked him down,” said the 
lawyer. Now I want to know how he struck.” 
“Well, sir,” began the witness, “he stood just — 

“I don’t care how he stood,” interrupted the 
lawyer. “I want to know how he struck. 

“Well, sir, I’m trying to tell you,” said the 
witness, growing flustered. ‘He stood right by — 

“I can’t stop to hear you tell anything about his 
standing,” said the lawyer. “T want you to tell me 
simply how he struck.’ 

The witness hesitated. i 

“Well, well, madam,” said the lawyer, in a tone 
of great exasperation, “if you have come here to 
testify in this case, will you have the goodness to 
tell me without further delay how the blow was 
struck 2?” ; 

“I'm afraid 4 words won’t explain to suit you, 
sir,” said the witness, eying her tormentor resent- 
fully; “but if I had a broomstick here, and was 
near enough, I reckon I could show you how he 
struck!” 
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Modest Request. 


A strong case of “building better than he knew 
is thus narrated by Tit-Bits: 

It had been the custom in a certain establish- 
ment to pay the workers fortnightly. This the 
workmen found inconvenient, and it was decided 
to send a delegate to the head of the firm to state 
their grievance. An Irishman, named Dan D.. 
famed for his many and persuasive powers, was 
selected for the task. He duly waited on the 
master, who addressed him thus: ‘ 

“Well, Daniel, what can we do for you this 
morning?” oe ; 

“If ye please, sir, I’ve been sint as a diligate by 
the workers to ask a favor of ye regardin the 
paymint of our wages.” ; 

“Yes, and what do they desire?” 


aster. : 
“Well, sir, it is the desire of mesilf, and it is ape 
the desire of ivery man in the establishment, tha 
we receive our fortnight’s pay every week. 


queried the 
m: 


Dies, 
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Peart 




















fee 
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A Colonial Dame. 


I know she is not very much to see, 
And Betsey’s an old-fashioned name, 
And her nose is flat and her eyes are queer, 
But she’s a Colonial Dame. 
I can show you her papers, 
written out, 
And a big red seal on the 


THE YOUTH'’S 


Teddy, excitedly. ‘Look quick, mamma!” Sure 
enough the chicken was moving, but its little 
| yellow feet were stiff and straight and its bright, 
| black eyes were closed very tight. 
Just as mamma and Teddy reached the board 


| the chicken moved again, and then rolled on to 


| the ground at Teddy’s feet. 
“Why!” said Teddy. “‘Why, mamma, look at 
those bugs—and the chicken is dead—and—and 
| they are carrying it off somewhere!” 

“Yes, Teddy,” answered mamma, “‘those bugs 
/are beetles. Sexton-beetles, and they are going 
|to bury your chicken for you. Come and sit 
| beside me and watch.” 
| So mamma and Teddy sat very still indeed 

till the two black beetles had covered Teddy’s 





COMPANION. 


chicken all over. Teddy sat on the step holding 
the pretty box that was to have been the unforta- 
nate chicken’s coffin in his hand. 

“I’m ’most sorry they buried it!’ he declared. 
“What very prompt bury-men they are, mamma!” 

The beetles had finished their task and had run 
away among the bushes. 

“T know what I’m just going to do, mamma!” 
whispered Teddy, slowly. ‘‘I’m going to unbury 
that chicken and put it in a coffin, ‘cause of 
course those little beetles couldn’t bury such 
a big chicken properly, and the beetles will 
never know anything at all about it, will they, 
mamma ?” 

“No, I don’t think they will, Teddy,” mamma 
replied. MARGARET DANE. 





Enigmas, Charades, 


1, 
PUZZLE. 


Puzzles, Etc. 





Many a time when swimming I am cast upon the 
ground. 
Alas! I cannot when to a hook I’m 
round, 
I speak a various language 
unheard by mortal ear, 


get away 





back ; 

Exactly the same as my 
grandmamma has, 

And signed by my papa 
and Jack. 


They put in her ancestors, 
every one, 
And made her a line of 
descent; 
They said she’d a very 
straight pedigree, 
Though I don’t know what 
they meant. 
And papa he said she didn’t 
come 
Of the common sort of 
folks, 
Like Benjamin Franklin, 
the almanac man; 
But I guess that was only 
jokes. 


She doesn’t care for parties 
and teas, 
Like Maud and Alice and 
Madge. 
She sits in the corner all 
day long, 
Wearing her pretty blue 
badge, 
And thinking what she saw 
at the fair, 
And how the visitors came 
To see a doll of the colony 
times, 
A real Colonial Dame! 
EmiLy H. MILLER. 
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A Strange Undertaker. 


Out under the big pine- 
tree Biddy Ca-da-cut had 
stolen her nest. For three 
long weeks she had sat on 
twelve white eggs, in sun- 
shine and rain, till now 
instead of those white, hard 
eggs she had—what do you 
guess? Twelve downy | 
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yellow chickens! 
One bright, sunny morn- , 
ing Teddy tied his tin pail ° 
over his shoulders and went 
down in the woods after 
blueberries. He went hop- 











And whenever danger 
threatens in a trice I 
disappear. 

Don’t irritate me, gentle 

friends, for you'll find be- 
yond a doubt 

My beauty and my useful 
ness are gone when I'm 
put out. 


2. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


1. The horseman’s weap- 
on first you see. 

2. Then mounted soldiers 
pass along. 

3. This man commands a 
company. 

4. Part ofa fortress here, so 
strong. 

5. Briskly 
cannon move. 

6. And here the chief com- 
mander rides. 

7. This cruel weapon's 
borne aloft. 

&. And this the keen, sharp- 
shooter hides, 

9. The prancing steed is 
urged with this. 

10. And now the troops the 
onset make. 


these rattling 
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And we needed entertaining, 


She’s a scarey little thing. 


When Miss Mary wasn’t looking 
We ate apples, talked and played. / 
Tom drew pictures when he shouldn't, 
And | laughed and laughed —I couldn’t 
Help it — at the things he made. 





ping and skipping along, 
drumming on his berry-pail 
with his fat little hands. 
Right beside this very pine- 
tree he ran! 

“Tumety, tumety, tum !” 
said the pail. 

** Cut—eut —cut—ca-da- 
cut!” cackled Mrs. Biddy. 

“Peep, peep, peep!” an- 
swered the chickens, and 
the whole family started 
for a race. 

“Why!” exclaimed Ted- 
dy. “Why, you dear Biddy 
Ca-da-cut! Where did you 
get them ?” 

But Mrs. Biddy was 
frightened, and she flew 
and hopped and ran till she 
reached another big pine- 
tree ever so far away from 
little Ted. 

Teddy followed as fast 
as he could, but he was in 
such a hurry that he didn’t 
look to see where he was 
running, and wasn’t it sad ? 
Ile stepped on the weakest, 








Tom, | really think, began it, 
Though | was as bad as he. 
We were hot, and it was raining, 


Staying in the house, you see. 
Tom began to tease his sister, 
He had brought a woolly spider, 


Dropped it on the floor beside her. 
How we laughed to see her spring! 





Round Miss Mary’s desk at recess 
We went peeping, just for fun. 


Stopped her little clock from run 


Spilt the ink, and broke the cunning 


Paper-knife — her favorite one. 


All at once, then, we felt sorry, 


Sort of ’shamed, you know, and small. 
Something seemed to prick us queerly, 


And to say to us quite clearly 
We must tell Miss Mary all. 


Hand in hand we went and told her, 


Promised, as we went away, 
While she smiled as sweet as ever, 
We would never, never, never, 

Have another naughty day. 


11. Here roar and belch a 
hundred guns. 

12. A rapid march the sol- 
diers take. 

13. The frightened turn to 
leave the field. 

14. But courage take, return 
to fight. 

15. This regimental officer. 

16. His weapon bears with 
proud delight. 


Centrals: A famous fight. 


ning, 3. 


I. G. F. 

No elm. 

Great Pan! Ome! 
M. M.’s no pier. 

At Qulo. 

O, carp it! 

A “vag,” U. 

R. E. in a cent. 

Pa, — 

A Rupf tiger. 


} 
| 
| 
ANAGRAM, 
California Fruits. 


j Groan, E. 
Carry pike, P.L. 
4 
CHARADE. 
My first are always out of 
reach, 
And yet are in the field; 
A field that is not large, I 
ween, 
4 And blue instead of green. 


My second’s but a little link 
To bind my severed mem- 














eFs ; 
A breath,—a little drop of 


ink, 
But what it means, O broth- 
ers, think! 


My third, “afflictions sore,” 

Yet to my first when bound 

How light they seem, and 
soon o’erpast, 

In glory lost at last! 


ay whole, ah, who shall tell 

What rapture filled the 
hearts 

Of those who, after darkest 


night, 
Beheld its beauty hail the 
light! 
5. 
RIDDLE. 


Very ill I’m used, for some- 
times incoarse garments 
I am found; 

Sometimes in a narrow pris- 
on I am pinched and 
squeezed and bound; 

Yet you may be sure with- 
out me ’twould be hard 
for you to roam; 

Sometimes I’m dressed in 
leather, sometimes with 
a kind of comb; 

Sometimes tugs and steam- 
ers draw me _ slowly 
through the tossing 
foam. 


6. 
PARADOXES. 








littlest chicken and killed it! 

Poor little Teddy! He 
picked it up, oh, so carefully! And I really believe | 
if he had not been a boy he would have cried | 
just a little bit of a ery; but he was a boy, and | 
nt he rubbed his eyes very hard instead, and then | 
hurried home to tell mamma all about it. 
When he reached the chicken-coop he laid the 
chicken on top of a board before geing into the 
house. _ Mamma felt sorry for Teddy, the poor 
little chicken and the poor little chicken’s mother— 
ull three, 

— 
said, “is to bury it. 


Here’s a pretty box to put 
in. and T would do it right away now.” 
Will you come and see it for a minute, 
‘anna ?” pleaded Teddy. 
Certainly, dear,” answered mamma. So they 


. petty slowly out to the chickenyard. 
vy, 


What Van Left Off. 


Van is four years old, and very proud of the 
fact that he can dress himself in the morning—all 
but the buttons “that run up and down ahind.”’ 

Van isn’t enough of an acrobat yet to make his 
small fingers thus do duty between his shoulder- 
blades, so he backs up to papa and gets a bit of 
help. 


plate. So I am afraid it was not a very pleasant 
face that came to papa for the finishing touches. 

“There, everything is on now!” shouted Van. 

“Why, no, Van,” said papa, soberly, ‘“‘you 
haven’t put everything on yet!’ 

Van carefully inspected his clothes, from the 
tips of his small toes up to the broad collar about 
his neck. He could find nothing wanting. 

“You haven’t put your smile on yet,” said 


One morning Van was in a great hurry to get | papa, with the tiny wrinkles beginning to creep 


2 
>t now what you must do, Teddy,” she | to some important work he had on hand, the | about his own eyes. “Put it on, Van, and I'll 


marshalling of an army, or something of the sort, | button it up for you!” 


so he hurried to get into his clothes, and of course | And, if you will believe me, Van began to put | 2. “Hail! 


they bothered him because he was in a hurry and | 


it on then and there! After that he almost 


| didn’t take as much pains as usual. Things | always remembered that he couldn’t really call | 


would get upside down and ‘“’hind side ’fore,” | himself dressed for the day until he had put a 


while the way that the legs and arms of these| sunny face atop of the white collar and the | 3s 
that dead chicken is alive!” shouted | same things got mixed was dreadful to contem- | Scotch plaid necktie. 


WEBB DONNELL. 


I am made of stone and 
cannot speak, but am said 
, to sing. 
| IT appear to sit, but shall probably stand forever. 
| I float from a pole, but am not a flag. 
| The sun and rain make me bloom, but I am not 
a flower. . 
I am continually moving, but have never moved, 
and L am the finest of my kind. 
bear arms, but never fight. 
The stronger I am, the more surely I break. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Franklin, Independence (Declaration), Ral- 
eigh, Emancipation (Proclamation), Columbus, 
Rebecca Rolfe (Pocahontas), Adams (John), Clay, 
Kosciusko, Early, Randolph (of Roanoke), Sher- 

| man—Firecrackers. 
Independence, hail! Heaven's next 
best gift 
To that of life and an immortal soul.” 
—Thomson. 


Freedom, Oppression, Usurper, Roundheads, 
or, ~~? Orator, Fanaticism, Justice, Uni- 
| corn, Liberty, Young America—Fourth of July. 








SENATOR TELLER AND THE PRESIDENCY. | 

The free silver Republicans who withdrew 
from the St. Louis eenvention, with Senator 
Teller at their head, have issued a manifesto, in 
which they present Mr. Teller as a candidate for 
the presidency. At a conference of leading 
Populists from a number of the Western and 
Southern States, held at St. Louis soon after the 
adjournment of the Republican convention, an 
address was adopted in which the claims of 
Senator Teller to the support of the People’s 
party were urged. Four United States Senators, 
Measrs. Teller, of Colerado, Dubois, of Idaho, 
Cannon, of Utah, and Pettigrew, of South 
Dakota, were among the twenty-one bolters from 
the Republican convention. Their action materi- 
ally affects the relative strength of the parties in 
the Senate. 

AN ARRANGEMENT With MExIco.—Mis- 
understandings have sometimes occurred between 
our own and the Mexican government, arising 
from the pursuit of marauding Indian bands 
across the boundary by the troops of one or the 
other power. A treaty has recently been ratified 
which meets this difficulty by giving to the troops 
of each country the right to cross the boundary 
into the territory of the other in pursuit of 
renegade Indians. The confusion which has 
sometimes been occasioned by the use of Indians 
as soldiers in pursuit of marauding Indians is 
removed by a stipulation that not more than two 
Indians shall accompany a body of troops across 
the frontier. This agreement will promote the 
suppression of several bands which have com- 
mitted serious depredations. 

A TERRIBLE DisAsTeR.—A succession of 
earthquakes, accompanied by a tidal wave, has 
devastated the island of Yezo, which contains 
the northern provinces of Japan. The town of 
Kumaishai is reported to have been wholly swept 
away. ‘The loss of life, according to a despatch 
from the American secretary of legation at | 
Tokyo, is estimated at thirty thousand. The} 
shocks of earthquake followed each other at brief | 
intervals for twenty hours, during which time a 
state of the utmost horror prevailed. The island 
of Yezo contains ten populous provinces, and is 
separated from the Japanese mainland, the island 
of Honshiu, by the strait of Tsugaru. It has | 
before experienced several earthquakes, and con- 
tains a number of active and extinct volcanoes. 

THE ENGLISH EpucATION BILL. — The 
education biil, in some respects the most impor- 
tant, and certainly one of the most complicated 
measures introduced in the present Parliament, 
has been formally abandoned by the government, 
after the debate had proceeded no farther than 
the first clause. This bill made important 
changes in educational machinery by substituting 
county for local control. The provisions most in 
controversy, and those apparently that caused 
the abandonment of the bill, were those permitting 
sectarian teaching in any school aided by the state. 

THE DowAGER EMPRESS OF CHINA.— 
Tsou-IIsi, the dowager empress of China, is dead, 
at theage of sixty-two. She had been practically 
the supreme ruler of China for more than thirty 
years, though she nominally withdrew from 
authority in 1889, when the present emperor 
reached the age of eighteen and assumed control 
of the government. The dowager empress, how- 
ever, who was a woman of remarkable force of 
character, retained great influence in affairs of 
state. For a portion of the time while the 
emperor was under age, Tsou-Hsi, known as the 
empress of the West, shared her authority with 
the empress of the East. The Eastern empress 
died in 1881. 








THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS.—The elections 
in Canada on the 23d of June resulted in the 
defeat of the Conservative party, which has been 
in power for eighteen years, and a very consider- | 
able majority for the Liberal party, of which Mr. 
Wilfred Laurier is the leader. The chief issues 
involved were the tariff and the question of the 
reéstablishment of sectarian schools in Manitoba. 
Charges of extravagance against the Conservative 
government probably influenced some votes. The | 

Liberal gains were pretty evenly distributed | 
through the several provinces, and were not least | 
marked in Quebec, where the population is largely | 

Catholic, and it was expected that the bishops’ | 
mandement in favor of the Conservatives would | 
have a good deal of effect. The new parliament | 
will meet July 16th. 


DEATH OF ExX-SECRETARY BRISTow.— 
Benjamin H. Bristow, who was secretary of the | 
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The New Companion Scwing Machine. 





$19 to Companion Subscribers. 





We Pay Freight. 





“It is a perfect gem. It is worth twice the price I paid for it. It not only does 
its work Cennti/elty in eve wy respect. but it is an ornament in any house. have 
tried all of the attachmen find them all right; in fact, more than repre- 
sented.”—HATTIE F. WILBER, 335 Tremond Street, Oakland, Taunton, Mass. 


“It is splendid, and I think it better than the machines that are sold for 
$65."—MR . H. CosHow, Manitou Springs, Colo. 


“Sewing machines sell for $40 and $45 that are no better and no fiver than 
the one you sent us.”—Mrs. GEORGE W. BURNETT, Oregon, Mo. 


“My wife was astonished to see such a fine machine for the price. She said 
it is as good as the one for which she had formerly paid #60.”"—HORATIO N. 
LATTIN, Sandy Hook, Conn. 


“It is every bit as good, so far as work is concerned, as the $45 and $50 ma- 
chines, and the woodwork and finish of the machine is all any one ¢ peouis vossibly 
ask in’ any machine, at any cost. We are more than pleased.’’—J. H. EAMES, 
Tallahassee, Fla 


“In the finish and work J do not see any difference between it and the ma- 
chines usually sold for three times its cost.” —CHARLES 8S. BARKER, Lincoln, Del. 


“To say we were pleased with it would only mildly express our feelings. We 
were delighted with it, and consider it in every way equal to the, machines 
| selling for $65.”—Mrs. H. N. CRUMB, Long Beach, Cal. 


“The NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE is all that you recommended it 
| to be, and even better, if possible. It does as good work as any of the much 
higher- priced machines.”—J AMES STEVENS, Upper Gloucester, Maine. 


“It sews rapidly, runs lightly, a and nag gree perfect satisfaction. We believe 
it is as good as any $45 machine. M. EwenG, Floresville, Texas. 


“It is with pleasure that I now write to say we are perfectly satisfied with it. 
-—ALFRED BARBER, Hancock, I. 


“lam well pleased with it. It gives as 2 satisfaction as a machine that 
would have cost $50 or $60.”—Mus. PETER Hoy, Lithopolis, Ohio. 


“We are greatly pleased with the machine. It meets our expectations in 
every way; in fact, it does more. Our neighbors have paid for their machines 
from $30 to $45 and they all think that this machine is better than theirs ; that is, 
they say that they would like it better.”— EMMA BARRETT, Hunter, Ll. 


“It is just as good as what we would have to ,pay #40 for.”—GEORGE UC. 
SMITH, Wellsboro, Pa. 

“It is with plengute that I can say the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 
is everything that I expected. I would recommend it to any one for beauty, ease 
of operation, and completeness as to attachments and parts. Iam Featly please ail 
with mine, and would not eprmange for any $50 machine that I have seen. 
Guy M. LEARNARD, Joliet, 

“It is as good as any sewing machine selling for 60.”—F. E. PAINE, 1619 
ist Ave., S. Fargo, N. Dak. 

“The NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE bou ~ go you some time ago has 
fully met my expectations. It is light-running and takes a stitch equal to the 
higher-priced machines. I am fully satisfied with it.”—MRs. J. 8. BLACKWELL, 
Madison, Me. 

“I am very glad to say that we have received the sewing machine all right 
and it gives satisfaction. It is just as warranted; we are very much pleased with 
iu.”—Mrs. RICHARD NOBLE, Bellona, N. Y 


Pt aA ape who has seen the machine said it seemed as good as any sold 
for $40,”"— . CHASE, Sherwood, N. Y. 








‘We Pay Freight. 


The price at which we sell the NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE is but 
orn On receipt of this price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, FREIGHT 
‘AID, to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we will deliver the 


Treasury during the second administration of ;™achine, FREIGHT PAID, at any office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four States, 
President Grant, died recently in New York, at | for $22.00. We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if the machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned, and the full amount paid 


the age of sixty-four. 
spicuous as secretary for his zeal in prosecuting 
members of the so-called “t whiskey ring,’’ whose | 
frauds occasioned public scandal. He retired | 
from the Treasury in 1876, and was one of the | 
candidates for the office of President who were 
balloted for in the national Republican convention 
of that year. 


Mr. Bristow was con-| will be refunded. WE WARRANT EVERY MACHINE FOR FIVE YEARS. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue. 
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NATURE SCIENCE | 





A Gigantic BurraLo.—The skeleton of ay 
bison of an extinct species is said to have been 
found recently in western Kansas. The skull 


was nearly four feet long. Under the skeleton 


lay a small stone arrow-head. 

Oi. FRoM CELERY.—A new industry which 
is receiving encouragement in Germany is that of 
distilling a strong aromatie oil from the green 
leaves of the celery plant. A hundred pounds of 
leaves make one pound of oil. The oil is used 


for flavoring purposes. 


PorsoneD ARkows.—It is said that the 
Bushmen of Namaqualand use the venom of the 
night-adder to poison their arrows. A stone 
eovered with a sticky resin, obtained from a 
certain plant, is thrust into the mouth of a living 
snake, and then the resin, thus charged with 
yenom, is smeared upon arrow-points. 

Opium SMOKE.—The French chemist, Moissan, 
recently analyzed the smoke of opium, and found 
that its peculiar effects are due to the presence of 
a small quantity of morphine. The cheaper 
qualities of the drug, when burned, produce a 
variety of poisonous compounds in the smoke, 
which are more injurious than the morphine that 
characterizes the smoke of the best opium. 

Tue Porson OF FatTieur.—Experiments 
have shown that fatigue causes a chemical change 
in the blood, resulting in the production of a 
poison resembling the curare poison, which 
certain savage tribes use for arrows. Arrow 
poison, however, is of vegetable origin. When 
the blood of a tired animal is injected into the 
arteries of a fresh one, the latter exhibits alk the 
symptoms of fatigue. 


A Lion-ANTELOPE Ficur.—In his recently 
published book on the “Game Fields of the Trans- 
vaal” Mr. F. V. Kirby describes a battle, wit- 
nessed by him, between a lion and a sable 
antelope, which resulted in the death of both 
of the combatants. At first sight it may appear 
surprising that an antelope could kill a lion, but 
the sable antelope of South Africa is a powerful 
animal armed with strong, sharp horns. 

THE GLACIER BEAR.—A species of bear 
found among the glaciers along the Mount St. 
Elias range in Alaska is regarded as being 
distinct from any American bear hitherto known. 
It has a very broad head and a bluish-gray coat, 
and according to Mr. William H. Dall, it is more 





nearly allied to the black than to the brown bear. 
An attempt is to be made this summer to obtain 
an entire skin and skull of the glacier bear for | 
mounting. 


A New Gem.—Within the past twenty years | 
a new and very beautiful stone has been intro- | 
duced in jewelry. It is the green garnet, some- 
times called the ‘“‘Uralian emerald,” being found | 
in the Ural Mountains. Mr. George F. Kunz, | 
the gem expert, says of it: “It varies in color | 
from yellowish-green to an intense emerald color, 
and has such a power of refracting light that it 
shows a distinct fire like the diamond or zircon, 
and in the evening has almost the appearance of 
a green diamond.” 

A TREE OF IRON.—At a recent meeting of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia 
Professor Carter gave an account of a wonderful 
tree-trunk discovered in a sandstone quarry in 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. It is ten 
inches thick and eighteen feet long, and has been 
turned into iron through a natural process of 
substitution, by which the wood has been replaced 
with iron hematite derived from the sand. This 
is analogous to the transformation into agate 
undergone by formerly submerged tree-trunks in 
Arizona and the Yellowstone Park. — - 

A NoveL Fire-ENGINE.—What might be 
(lescribed as a double-tandem bicycle, with four 
wheels arranged like those of a wagon, and four 
seats for riders, two in front and two behind, and 
carrying a hose reel, rotary pump, ete., was exhib- 
ited at the recent bicycle show in Paris. The 
tachine is intended as a fire-engine. When the 
scene of the fire is reached the pedals are thrown 
‘nto gear with the pump, the hose is unrolled, 
and the riders, resuming their seats, work the 
pump by means of the pedals. It is claimed that 
this machine can outstrip any fire-engine drawn 
by horses on the way to a conflagration, and that 
‘ts pump is at least as effective as those of the 
hand-engines used in small towns. 

THE Sioux IN THE EAst.—That the Sioux 
Indians onee lived in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
: ue later in the Ohio valley, is the conclusion of 

Ir. James Mooney, based upon a study of 
traditions and the scattered remnants of Indian | 
languages. The pressure of increasing popula- | 
ion aad the advance of other tribes, he thinks, | 
al them across the Mississippi in search of | 
a pos er hunting-grounds long before the arrival 
of white people from Europe. It is interesting | 
‘0 be reminded by Mr. Mooney that herds of | 
buffalo yet roamed over the plains watered by | 
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the Ohio until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Yet the generation is not very remote 
in the future which, dwelling upon the plains of 
Dakota and Kansas, will need to be reminded by 
historical records that uncounted thousands of 
one of the largest and most characteristic of the | 
wild animals of America gave fame to those plains | 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

KERGUELEN CABBAGE.—Since the time of | 
Captain Cook’s voyages many sailors have owed 
the preservation of their health, and probably of 
their lives, to a very remarkable plant which | 
grows on several groups of islands in the South 
Indian Ocean, but is particularly famous as a 
native of Kerguelen Island. It is a distinct 
member of the family of the Cruciferae, to which | 
belong our cabbages, radishes, ete., and it 
abounds in localities where comparatively few 
plants of any kind are to be found, and where no 
people dwell. But for its existence, the navigation 
and exploration of those remote regions would be 
far more difficult on account of the ravages of 
scurvy among the sallors. The Kerguelen cab- 
bage, eaten raw or cooked, is a preventive and 
cure for the dreaded disease. 


* 
> 





Trapping Live Game. 


Old times yield to the new in most important 
respects, and there are no days more remarkable 
than the present. From this statement most 
people would exclude hunting and trapping as 
industries or amusements which had been shorn 
of their glory. But it is a fact that probably the 
greatest wholesale trapper that the country has 
known is still living and hunting in the Rocky | 
Mountains. 

This man, whose operations are described in 
a recent issue of a newspaper of Anaconda, | 
Montana, is well known to many people in the | 
East. A few years ago he shipped three car- 
loads of living elk to the immense game park of 
the late Mr. Austin Corbin, in Sullivan County, 
New Hampshire—that extraordinary mountain 
reservation where thirty thousand acres of land 
are inclosed in high, double wire fences, and 
where all sorts of game live and thrive in a wild 
state. 

This hunter, whose name is Richard Rock, 
has presented a car-load of elk to the city of New 
York. He lives on a ranch at Henry’s Lake, 
which is on the slope of the Continental Divide, 
on the border between Idahoand Montana. His 
house is seven thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and the snow lies twelve feet deep there 
all winter. In summer it is too cold to raise any | 
crops. 

.But in seven years, in the vicinity of his place, | 
Mr. Rock has caught alive more than three 
hundred elk, forty deer, twenty-five moose, ten 
antelope, three buffalo, fourteen bear cubs, and 
many mountain-lions, mountain-sheep and other 
animals. 

Beside these, he has trapped an immense 
number of animals which he has killed for their 
skins. 

He takes his live game mostly in the months | 
of February and March, when the snow is | 
deepest and light crusts favor the movements of 
man and retard those of large game. He has | 
three powerful dogs, half-Newfoundland and | 
half-shepherd, and one great mastiff weighing | 
one hundred and four pounds, which draw his | 
game to camp on sleds. Mr. Rock himself | 
travels on ten-foot skees or Norwegian snow-shoes. | 

He goes after his game accompanied by only 
one man,— who can never be induced to go again, 
taking no bedding nor any food supplies except 
flour and sugar. Henever eats meat of any sort, 
and his bed, when he spends the night in pur- 
suing game, is any convenient snow-bank. 

He carries a small skillet upon which he makes 
a mush of flour and sugar, which he says gives 
him more warmth and nourishment than any 
other food could. The game is trapped, snared, 
or caught in the way which best suits the time 
and place, and being bound upon the sledges, 
is drawn back to camp by the dogs. 
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Fond of Exercise. 


In Mrs. Miller’s ‘“‘Four-Handed Folk” is told 
the story of a pleasant trick played by a spider- 
monkey of Central America, who delighted in 
fun, and took measures to obtain her own 
particular sort of it. 

I was greatly pleased when she was given to 
me, says the owner of the little creature, for I 
had often lingered in my walks to look at her 
pranks in the place which was then her home. 

The particular thing that had amused me was | 
her fondness for horseback-riding, and the cunning 
way in which she managed to gratify her taste | 
for that sport at the expense of the pigs that | 
were kept in the same yard. Sitting in perfect | 
silence on the low branch of a tree, she watched 
her chance, and the moment a pig wandered 
under her hiding-place, she swung herself down 
and pounced upon him, taking a good grip of his 
ears to hold by. 

The steed needed no spur. He galloped off at 
the top of his speed, and tore furiously around 
the yard, evidently not pleased to play horse, but 
unable to shake her off till she was tired and 
dismounted herself. 








COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Adr. 
For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best re- 
sults obtainable. Price, 25 cents a bottle. [Adv. 


SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


ALL MAKES AND MODELS, must be closed 
out. 340 New High-Grade 13% models, 
$32 50 each. Stock of bankrupt house. 
= at once for descriptive bargain list 


3. R. Mead Cycle Co., Chicago. 











BRASS BA N D 


nd Music, 400 
pletures of Horns, Drams and Uniforms. How to 
Form a "and, Drum Major's Tacties, Street 
Drill, ete., mailed free te you. We manufactare 
the “WASHBURN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 

“ Everything known in Music.” 
LYON & HEALY, Adams St., CHICAGO, 


Le 
to sell Sash Locks 
| N T and Door Holders 
Sample Sash Lock 
| free by mail for 2cent stamp. Bent se yer 


| invented. Beats weights. *12 aday. 
BROHARD & CO.,, Box 5, Philadelphia. 








Pu re Water Book mailed free. 
Tells all about the CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN FILTEK.- 
THE GEO. L. SQUIER MFG. CO., BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


DO YOUR OWN ineres yeitiine tor 
others. ype-setting 
PRINTING 


easy. 
stamp for catalogue, 
$5. PRESS for npeasee. type, cards, 
cards, circulars, &cf ete., to factory. 
Press for printing’ . 
&@ small paper $40 


KELSEY & CO., 
MERIDEN, - 

EARN MONEY Selling National Patent Dish Washer. 

reatest seller. t made, simple, dur- 
able. Price low. Over 6),000 sold. Washes 
and dries dishes in two minutes. No 
muss, slop, scalded fingers or broken 
) dishes. A child can operate. Everyone 
warranted. Sellson merit. One sold lays 
foundation for ten more. Every hotel, 
restaurant or family buy. Write for 
catalogue, wholesale prices and agency. 
World Mfg. Co.. (NS) Columbus, Chio. 


Needed if ladies use Andrus’ 

0 oomers Bicyele Skirt Guard. Pre- 
vents skirt from soiling and 

creeping 22 Adapted to any length skirt. Sells 
on sight. dy Agents wanted. Send 35 cents for 
sample. BADGER SPECIALTY Co., Burlington, Wis. 


Watch Charm. 


Miniature Bicycle Lantern 
set with colored stones, nickel, 
silveror gold late. Watch Chain: 
facsimile of Bicycle Chain. 
AS Price, each, Charm 2c., Watch 
- Chain25c.,complete50c. Stamps. 

Katalog FREE. 


The Handy Tablet 


Makes a Delightful EPPFERVESCENT DRINK in Two Minutes. 


Send 10 cts. for Sample Box. 


Christy 
Anatomical Sadd le 


The perfection of saddle 
construction. Prevents stilf- 
ness, soreness and chating. Recoim- 
mended by Physicians. Price %5.00. 
Booklet free. Fitted to Spalding Bicycles 
without extra charge. 
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A. @. SPALDING & BROS., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 





ALL-PAPER 


Samples mailed free. Prices from 2¥c. to 
$2% a roll, S yds. KAYSER & ALL ’ 
2-34 Market St., 418 Areh St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Beeman’s— 








THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
anda —« Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send Se. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

42 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 








Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect — 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement, 
for over a quarter of a century. | 


THE PEERLESS 
STEAM COOKER 


Cooks a Whole Meal 


Over One Burner, 
on gasoline, oil, gas or common cook 
stove. The steam whistle blows when 
Cooker needs more water. No steam 
in the house! No offensive odors! 
Barning,scorching or overcook- 
ing impossible. Vegetables that al- 
ways lose much of their favor and 
become hang 4; soggy and indigestible by boiling, are 
made dry, light and healthful. Meats and pocitey, ne 
matter how tough, are made tender and palatable. iu 












The Housekeeper’s Friend; 
manza, Agents Wanted, cithersex. Exclusive territory 


printed rules, | 


Recommended by Physicians - o 
over all others 
—_ ~ 
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SEAMLESS HEEL 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


FOR VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 
ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 
Order direct from our factory, we can save 

you 50 per cent. and make them to your 
measure. Send for directions for self-meas- 
uring and price list. 


Curtis & Spindel! Co, 4° “yas. Sess: 
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I$ Goods 

D’s Championship Ball. 

Adopted by the U. 8. National Association. 

D’s ‘“*Pim’’ Racket. 

Same as used by Dr. Pim, World’s Champion. 

D’s ‘* Campbell’’ Racket. 


Used and endorsed by O. 8S. Campbell, Ex- 
Champion of the United States. 


W. & D’s ‘‘Sears’’ Racket. 
Used by F. H. Hovey, Champion of the U.S 
W. & D’s Tennis Guide. 
By mail, 15 cents. 
Our Goods ave for sale by all first-class dealers. 
CATALOGUE, Containing Rules, FREE. 
WRIGHT & DITSON, 344 Washington St., BOSTON. 








has in use proven ilsell one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis- 
faction to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels is the strongest safequard against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 
small doses, its effect will give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Vor Sate by all Druaqiats. 


BROWNS 
Fre eSING ) 


For Ladies’ 
and Child- 
ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 















en 


Ask your dealer for Brown’s French Dressing 


and accept no other. 





Address PEERLESS COOKER CO., Buffalo,N.Y. 
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Earn a Bicycle. 


We want to introduce our TEAS, SPICES 
and BAKING POWDER. You can help us 
as did the young lady in the picture. . . 


Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order 
amounting in total to 200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade 


ot sell 75 tbs. for a Boy’s Bicycle; 100 Ibs. 
1’s Bicycle; 225 ibs. for a Gentlemen’s High- 


Grade Bicycle ; 30 ibs. for a Fairy Tricycle; 50 Ibs. for 


am Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated 


Dinner Set ; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain ; 
10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring. 


These articles are within the reach of many Ladies 


Gentlemen and of many bright Boys and Girls. 
pay_the express or freight if cash is sent with 

Write your full address on postal for Cata 
eet and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER, (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


| 





The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.76 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
aiven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made ina Post-office Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by, us before the date opposite your 
name on ng paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returnin our paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst paying money to strangers 
to renew subecriphons. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by_the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


ublishers | 











MALARIAL FEVER. 


This disease—also called fever and ague—is best 
described as a periodical fever. Its chief charac- | 
teristic is not so much the nature of the single | 
attacks as the peculiar manner of their repetition. | 

The two principal types of malaria are inter- | 
mittent fever and remittent fever. 

The intermittent type is characterized by 
recurring attacks, in which, as a rule, chill, fever | 
and sweating follow each other in orderly 
sequence. One generally knows a few hours 
beforehand, by unpleasant sensations, and some- 
times by headache, that a chill is approaching. 
The entire duration of an attack is usually from 
twelve to fifteen hours. 

The periodicity of the attacks is most striking; 
they occur with regularity at the end of twenty- 
four, forty-eight or seventy-two hours. During the 
intervening period the patient feels pretty well, 
and except in unusually severe cases is able to be 
about. 

The remittent type of the disease has no distinct 
intermissions of the fever; the temperature is 
eonstantly above the normal, though marked 
remissions occur. ° 

Malaria is caused by the presence in the blood 
of a parasite, a minute organism which can be 
seen only by the aid of the microscope. 

The natural history of this parasite is not known; 
nor do we know how the organism enters, or 
how or in what form it leaves the human body. 
It is known, however, that these organisms are 
always present in the blood of a person suffering 
from malaria, and that they disappear with 
the disappearance of the symptoms, or with the 
administration of quinine. 

Low, marshy regions, with abundant vegetation, 
badly drained low-lying districts, old river courses, 
tracts of land which are rich in vegetable matter, | 
and particularly districts which have been allowed | 
to fall out of cultivation, are favorite localities for 
the development of the malarial poison. 

In regions where malaria constantly prevails, it 
occurs most frequently in spring and autumn; in 
temperate regions it is at its worst in September 
and October. 

Wherever it prevails the drinking water should 
be boiled, and unnecessary exposure to the night 
air should be avoided. 


————— 


“SOLID FOOD.’’ 


There is a current impression that an Indian’s 
stomach has almost unlimited capacity, and it is 
true that the Indian is like certain wild beasts in 
that he is accustomed to take long fasts, and 
afterward to compensate himself for these periods 
of enforced abstention by consuming at one sitting 
an amount of food which no white man could 
dispose of. 

But there is an end to the capacity even of a wild 
Indian. A correspondent who lives in Oregon | 
sends the Companion a story which seems to prove 
this. 

In the town of Pendleton, the letter says, an 
officer recently arrested an Indian who had 
committed some slight infraction of the peace. 
The prisoner made no resistance, though there 
were others of his race about, and one of his 
companions followed him to the lockup. There 
the culprit was searched, and was found to have in 
his possession two dollars in silver money, 
consisting of three half-dollars and two quarters. | 

“Here,” said the officer, “I will take this money 
and give it back to you when you are let out.” | 

The Indian did not understand. He thought the 
silver was being taken away from him “for good.” 
Jabbering in his own language and struggling, he 
attempted to give the money to his Indian 
companion, but the officer succeeded in keeping 
this man out of reach. 

Then the arrested Indian began to swallow the 
silver, beginning with the half-dollars; nor could 
the officer, who was without assistance, prevent 
this proceeding. One after the other the Indian | 
gulped down the coins, all but one quarter, which 





‘was not likely to trouble his digestion, and his 


| man who had got into financial difficulties under 


| after this deliverance, and then a small, elderly 
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he was manifestly unable to swallow, although he | 
made several trials. 
As the event showed, he had a swallowing 


beaten, so far; but this is far from being the end 


| of the story. The Indian by and by began to show | 


signs of distress at the stomach, and the officer | 
fearing he was about to die, went in all haste for a | 
doetor. 

As soon as he was out of the way the Indian 
made a sudden recovery. A meal of silver money 


sickness was only a stratagem. A rescue was 
organized by the other Indians, and when the 
officer returned he saw his captive mounting a 
horse at the door of the lockup; and before he 
could reach the spot the man was off, followed by 
his companions. | 

He has not been seen since, and the world will 
be compelled to remain in ignorance as to whether 
his silver diet really agreed with him. 


THACKERAY’S OPINION. 


“The little ills of life,” says Thackeray; “are the 
hardest to bear. What would the possession of a 
hundred thousand a year, or fame or applause, 
avail to a gentleman who was allowed to enjoy 
them only with the condition of wearing a shoe 
with a couple of nails inside it? All happiness 
would disappear and plunge into that shoe ; all life 
would rankle around those nails.” And as little 
things have the power to annoy, they have also the 
power to comfort and help. 


One day a visitor to the school, ew | young 
Sydney Smith during play hours absorbed in the 
study of Virgil, gave him a shilling, and with ita 
few words of sympathy and praise. 

“Clever boy, clever boy!” exclaimed the stranger. 
“That is the way to conquer the world.” 

Such unlooked-for encouragement broke like a 
oe of sunshine across the dreary and troubled 
ife of the neglected y, and roused within a 
capable heart the laudable ambition for distinction. 

Sydney Smith never forgot that man, and to the 
end of his days praised his deed. The stranger 
went his way, little dreaming of the good his 
apy words had accomplished, while the lad 
~ 4 — orn soon afterward became prefect of 
ne school. 


TWO BRAVE GIRLS. 


When girls do brave deeds, boys cannot do less 
than applaud them. Let all boy readers of the 
Companion, then, give particular attehtion to the 
following story, which comes from Alameda, 
California, by way of the San Francisco Chronicle. 


Dora Patterson and Vida McKean, two twelve- 
year-old girls, saved John Baker from death b 
drowning last night. Baker was out on the mars 
digging clams, when he walked into a quicksand 
covered Dy shallow water. There he an to 
sink, and the more he struggled the farther he 
sank into the treacherous sand. 

Luckily for Baker, the two girls were near 
enough to hear his cries, and hastened to help him. 
He was already wu his shoulders in the water. 
and was sinking fast. The girls had presence of 
mind enough to pull off some rails from a fence 
near by and push them out to him. 

They could only get within about twenty feet of 
Baker, but he managed to reach the fence-rails 
and voy 4 himself up while the girls went to the 
nearest house and got a rope. is they threw to 
Baker, and he fastened it under his arms. Then, 
with the aid of the supporting fence-rails, Baker 
was ee out of the quicksand and safely landed 
on shore. 


GREAT MARKSMANSHIP. 


A Victoria correspondent favors the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner with the details of some wonderful 
shooting lately done on a British ship. 


Petty Officer Rowd, of the British flag-ship 
Royal Arthur, has again 7. himself by 
quick and accurate firing, this time gore | a 
new world’s record for the six-inch rapid-firing 
guns with which his vessel is equipped. 

On the flag-ship’s recent cruise Comox, while 
steaming at twelve knots an hour, Rowd succeeded 
in putting eleven out of thirteen shots through a 
floating rget twelve feet square at sixteen 
hundred yards’ distance, having his fourteenth 
shot ready for firing when time was called on the 
trial, for which but two minutes were allowed. 

_ Rowd, by this performance, has not only estab- 
lished an enviable notoriety, but will have the 
satisfaction of being reported at the admiralty for 
superior efficiency, and of obtaining a iderable 


_eapacity of but one dollar and seventy-five cents | SCIENCE HILL. w. 
| in silver money. The officer had to own himself 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. [Ado. 








A Wellesley Preparatory. 
T. POYNTER, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Make good wages evenin 
School oys and Saturdays selling bicycle 
riders’ Mud Guards, “Grease 
Spot” Trouser Guards and Ladies’ Skirt Protector. 
Complete outfit (3 samples) 75c., or either article, 
35e. BADGER SPECIALTY Co., Burlington, Wis. 











Do you feel Irritable ? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage 


and is an invigorating tonic, soothing to the 
nerves. 














Agents Wanted 


‘or and of 
Hobart, ee 
Woodford. 





; 
cover, 25 cents, sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price. 60 per cent. discount 
to agents. Send 30 cents for Prospect- 
us and particulars and go work. 


J. 8. Ogilvie Pub. Co., 557 Rose St., N. Y. 


World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


IMPERIAL 
‘GRANUM 


Is delicate ana soothing 
‘And usually successful 
When the stomach very 
Irritable, and NO OTHER 
FOOD can be retained! 


Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! 
John Carle & Sons, New York. 




















Do you 
Know 
What a 
Delicious 
Drink you 
Can make 
With 


“IDEAL 


Root Beer or 
Lemonade 


“TABLETS? 


Addone “IDEAL” tablet 
to a glass of water and 
sweeten to the taste, no prep, 
aration necessary. Quick and 
Refreshing. 


Ask your Pruggist for 
them, or send us 12 cents for 
a sample bottle. 


Prepared Solely by BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Boys’ and Girls’ 


500 aertetiy high-grade Juvenile Wheels, diamond or drop 
frames of 1 inch tubing; heights 194% and 20% inches; 
best black or maroon enamel, handsomely striped and 
all usual parts highly nickeled; either 24 or 26 inch 
wheels, barrel hubs, piano wire spokes, narrow tread, 
barrel crank hanger, one-piece crank shaft, rat trap or 
rubber pedals, w ms, Vim tires and ball bearings. 
Complete with tool bag and repair kit. 

We have too many—they’re “really and truly” $50.00 
wheels. From now on, till they’re gone, we’ve divided 
tee price in the middle and thrown away half. 
8E: UT Y for illustrated circular giving detailed 
descriptions of these Bicycles that we guarantee to be 
equal to any on the market at twice the price. Dept. A. 


CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO., Chicago. 









$25.00 Bicycles 





pension in addition to his wages. 


HE BID HIGH. 


An instance of perhaps not very elegant but well 
justified sarcasm was developed at a recent 
meeting of creditors to hear the statement of a 


discreditable circumstances. 


The debtor offered to pay a certain small 
percentage of his indebtedness, and closed by 
saying that “if his creditors were not satisfied 
with this amount, then they might take his body.” 

There was a moment of “impressive silence” 


gentleman, who had been sitting at the back of the 
room, rose and addressed the meeting. 
“I wish to give notice,” he said: in a high, 


= voice, “that if the gentleman’s last 
a tion is accepted, I will take his gall for my 
part!” 


The “proposition” was not accepted. 


DISGUISED COMPLIMENT. 


The “gentleman farmer,” so called, has to put 
up with many jokes at his expense in print. In 
real life he is not often treated to speeches as 
amusing as one which recently came to our ears. 


Before leaving his place for a winter visit to 
ayer scenes, the “farmer” of the anecdote called 
lis Hibernian head man, and said: 

“Flynn, I have to away for a fortnight. I 

hope everything will run smoothly on the farm.” 

“Oh,” said Flynn, heartily, ‘ ye don’t do a bit 0’ 

harm, sir, when you’re here!” 


“I SHOULD like to see a nice, fat goose,” said a 
customer, entering the poultry shop. ‘Yes, sir,” 





answered the boy, ‘father’ll be down directly.” 


VEEDER 
Cyclometer. 


(Cut exact size.) 


Weight 1 oz. For 26 
and 28 inch wheels. 


Guaranteed Absolutely 
Accurate. 
Water-proof and dust- 
proof. 


Price, nickeled,. . $2.00. 
Price, gold plated, $5.00. 
Sold Everywhere. 





VEEDER MF6. CO0., 
606 State 8t., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The $5.2 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Sample photo and booklet 
for tea 2-ceut stampa. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








Stewart L. ‘ord.. 380 pages, 22- 
full-page illustrations. Price, cloth, 
$1.00; f morocco, $1.50; paper 









WALTER BAKER & © Lr 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 


BREAKFAST (OCOA 






‘STVWIIWIH) ON 






ABSOLUTELY PURE. 




















ALWAYS ASK FOR WALTER BAKER & COS 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 
wave ar DORCHESTER, MASS. ff 

IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 

on every CAN. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Columbias 


AT ONCE. 


The Columbia you want is ready for you. 

No delay, if you choose regular equip- 

ment. We have been preparing for 

months to meet the present great demand. 
TO ALL 


$ 
100 ALIKE | Women’s Columbias 
Tandems, $150 Tandems 


THE STOCK IS COMPLETE 


Hartford Bicycles 


*70, *50, *45 
Such quality at such prices is unheard of. 
But Hartfords are leaders in both price 


and goodness. Regular models ready for 
immediate delivery. 


POPE MFG. CO. Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
city and town. If Columbias are not properly 
















































represented in your vicinity, let us know. 


RISING SUN 
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“PASTE “IN CAKES 
FOR AQUICK SHINE | FOR GENERAL BLACKING 
APPLIEDaxoPOLISHED} APPLIED «POLISHED 

WITH A CLOTH” WITH ABRUSH:” 
Morse Bros .Props.@anton, Mass.USA. 





NUBIA 


Fast 
Black 


Cotton Dress Linings— For Waist and Skirt, 


Will Not Crock. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 


satisfies the highest requirements. 


All Leading 
DRY GOODS 
Stores. 





Nothing else so ful): 
Inexpensive enough for any dress. 
Look for this on 
EVERY YARD 
of the Selvage- 


— 


CUCL SFI Cc 


fi 
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How a Deer Baffles Dogs. 


A hunter who sympathizes with the game he is 
hunting to the extent of rejoicing at the escape of 
a deer from his dogs is probably a rarity. A 
gentleman of New York, Mr. S. E. Fordham, 
acknowledges in a talk with a reporter of the 
New York Sun that this was his case in a recent 
hunting expedition in the Adirondacks, and those 
who have read his narrative will doubtless agree 
that his sympathy did him honor. 

He was in the Saranac region, near Harrietts- 
town, where the damming of the outlet of Saranac 
Lake had so flooded that stream as to convert it 
into a lake a mile wide. In a dead tree on the 
shore a platform had been built for hunters in 
such a position that when the hounds drove a 
deer into the water the hunter in the tree had an 
easy shot at the animal. 

Mr. Fordham was posted in this tree on a fine 
day in autumn, and had waited patiently half an 
hour, anticipating a shot at a deer, when he heard 
the dogs at a distance. They were driving a deer 
to the water. Hounds and quarry were coming 
fast, and the nervous music of the dogs grew 
louder and clearer. ‘The hunter’s heart beat fast. 

Presently out of the woods with tremendous 
leaps caine a magnificent buck—too far for a shot 
but near enough so that in the clear air every 
movement was plainly to be seen. With a few 
leaps he cleared the open space between the 
woods and the water, and made a great bound 
into the outlet. He had covered at least twenty- 
five feet in this leap, so that a space was left 
between his last footing and the margin of the 
water without a scent. 

The water splashed up on every side of him as 
he struck, and for a moment the spray hid him. 
Then he was seen making all the speed he could, 
not for the opposite bank, but straight up the 
outlet, parallel with the shore. His forefeet and 
legs threw the water into the air like the prow of 
a small steamer, and the drops fell over his glossy 
back and sides. He carried his huge antlers 
proudly, as if confident of victory. 

He splashed along through the water for 
perhaps a hundred yards ; then turned and waded 
quickly back to the shore he had left. Then he 
was away like the wind, and soon disappeared 
in the forest. 

“All this time,” says Mr. Fordham, “I could 
hear the dogs in full ery off on the hill, but the 
buck had been out of sight a minute or more 
before they burst out of the woods on the trail, 
and I saw them rush along it with their noses to 
the ground, till they reached the spot where the 
buck had gathered itself for its great leap into the 
water. 

“Then they showed plainly their discomfiture. 
Up and down the outlet they ran excitedly, their 
noses to the ground, and then high in the air, 
seeking trace of the lost scent. Then they began 
running around in circles, with the deer’s last 
track as the centre. The circles gradually 
widened. 

“My sympathies now were all with the deer, 
whose wonderful strategy I had witnessed. I 
feared that the circles, widening with every one, 
would at last extend so far that the dogs would 
strike the trail where it began with the buck’s 
return to the shore, and I watched the manceu- 
vring of the hounds in painful suspense. 

“The circles grew wider and wider. Two or 
three more would have brought the dogs once 
more on the trail. I could hardly contain myself, 
perched there above the water, with the fear that 
possessed me that the hounds would regain the 
chase. 

“But the buck had calculated well. When the 
dogs were within one circle of finding the lost scent 
they gave up the search, and went yelping in 
disappointment back to the old trail and disap- 
peared. I was so glad that I could have given 
three cheers. I don’t know but I did.” 





oo _—_____ 


AEstivating Fishes. 


In our latitude the hibernating of bears is 
familiar to all. In the tropies, where the year is 
divided into a wet season and a dry one, animal 
and vegetable life has to accommodate itself to 
great and sudden changes. One of the most 
startling changes we have found recorded by any 
naturalist is that noted by Surgeon C. T. Paske, 
of the British army in Burmah. He deseribes 
Pe effects of the first rains, particularly upon the 

sn. 

One day the baked ground is as hard and bare as 
a rock, with only a stray blade of grass struggling 
for existence; creation groaning, exhausted, ex- 
pectant. Then a change comes over its dream; 
there is a terrible and steady downpour. Before 
twenty-four hours have elapsed the new blades 
of srass can be seen peeping out; there are 
innumerable insects on the wing, and millions of 
frogs are croaking in the marshes. 

The evening before I had passed a dried-up 
tank of large dimensions, the bottom of which 
Was deeply fissured in every direction, and to all 
appearances as destitute of life as the Great 
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Sahara. The next day it was full to the brim, 
and huge fish were leaping out of the water in 
evident delight at being released from their long 
captivity. 

The rain had descended, the mud was softened, 
and its inmates, wriggling forth, took to their | 
more natural element and mode of locomotion. | 

The chrysalis stage of insects is too well known 
to need comment; but such a suspension of 
vitality in creatures like fish, whose organization 
demands continual aération of the blood through | 
gills, is somewhat strange, and runs the risk of | 
being branded as a traveller’s tale. | 

I confess to having felt startled on my first | 
acquaintance with these mud fish. Many months 
of freedom could now be looked forward to; then | 
again the daily decrease in depth; wriggling into | 
the mud ; diminution of vitality ; and finally loss 
of consciousness. Truly a strange existence! 





* 
* 





Prudence of Chickadees. 


The chickadees are with us in our Northern 
woods all winter long. Nothing can be*more 
cheerful than these birds in the dreariest days of | 
the year. They seek their food in the cracks | 
and seams of rough-barked trees, and it is to 
them literally daily bread. No creature seems 
less inclined to turn miser and to lay up a store 


against a time of need, and yet Bradford Torrey, | ° 


in his “Spring Notes from Tennessee,” tells how | 
this provident disposition may be developed even | 
in the chickadee. 


A young farmer was at his winter’s work in 
the woods, and being alone and a lover of birds, 
he had taken a fancy to experiment with a few 
chickadees, to see how tame a little encourage- 
ment would make them. A flock of five came 
about him day after day at luncheon-time, and 
by dint of sitting motionless he soon had two of 
them on terms of something like intimacy, so 
that they would alight on his hand and help 
themselves to a feast. 

He was not long in discovering and reporting 
to me that they carried much of the food to the 
trees roundabout, and packed it into crannies of 
the bark. 

**Are you sure of that?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered. ‘I saw them do it, 
and then I went to the trees and found the 
crumbs.”’ 

Did any one ever suspect the chickadees of 
such providence? If so, I never heard of it, and 
it is more likely, I think, that the birds had 
never before done anything of the sort ; but now, 
finding suddenly a supply far in excess of the 
demand,—one day they ate and carried away 
half a doughnut,—they had sense enough to 
improve the opportunity. What they had done, 
or had not done, in times past, was nothing to 
the point, since they were creatures not of 
memory alone, but of intelligence and a measure 
of reason. 
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Cross - Purposes. 


An amusing story is told in connection with a 
well-known judge, who has a trick of becoming 
so absorbed in a case that, seated in the midst of 
a party of friends, he is often blind and deaf to 
all that is going on about him. 


One day a friend of his, who had lately returned 
from a visit to his brother in Wisconsin, pro- 
ceeded to give the judge an enthusiastic account 
of the great farm he had seen, and the peat-bed 
which had been discovered on it. He went into 
the details of the improvements made and to be 
made by his brother on this peat-bed, its present 
and probable future value, the difficulties of its 
cultivation, and so forth; meanwhile the judge 
sat looking straight at him, with every appear- 
ance of me interest. 

At last the enthusiast paused, and seeing the 
ys eyes still fixed contemplatively on him, 

e asked with some nervousness, ‘“‘Well, what 
do you think about the matter ?” 

“What matter?” asked the judge, suddenly 
losing his look of absorption. 

“Why, peat,” said the other, much surprised 
at the question. 

“What Pete?” asked the judge, with a dazed 
expression of countenance. 

“Why, Irish peat,” returned his friend, per- 
plexed, as well he might be. 

“Irish Pete? Irish Pete?” said the judge, testily. 
“T know nothing about him, sir, nothing what- 
ever. He hasn’t even been summoned as a 
witness, to my knowledge!” 
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Wells Which Run Soda-Water. 


At Green River, Washington, a strange indus- 
try has been established. Here, some time ago, 
a well was discovered which yielded water 
strongly impregnated with minerals. It was 
analyzed to see what the mineral was, and as a 
result the pumping of the water for commercial 
purposes has already begun. 


From a depth of fifty feet a flow of water 
which is seemingly inexhaustible is obtained, 
and this water is found to contain ninety-one per | 
cenf. of pure sodium carbonate. One cubic foot 
of the water yields seven pounds of the sodium. 
Beside this, the water will yield two hundred 
pounds of crystallized sodium carbonate, or sal 
soda, to every thousand pounds of water. 

This soda-water is —— up at the rate of 
three hundred gallons an hour out of the earth. 
All about this well others are being put down, 
and it is estimated that at the present price of | 
sodium carbonate the original well will yield a 
daily value of one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

At the present time, by far the greater part of 
the immense amount of sodium carbonate used in 
the arts is produced, by mechanical means, from 
common salt; but the Washington people believe 
that their soda wells can produce this article of 
universal use more cheaply by far than it is | 
produced by either of the two processes now | 
employed. 
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COMPANION. 


0 HO A delightful breath perfume. Aids | 
= 


digestion, leaves the mouth sweet and 
pure. Sample box 7c. O-HO CO., Boston. 

| 
of New England by Districts, price 25 cts. and 50 cts. 
Handsomely colored. Roads and points of interest all 
shown. Sola by dealers everywhere or mailed by the 


pabtieere. Send for Catalogue. Geo. H. Walker & 
Jo., Lithographers, 160 Tremont St., Boston. 


ONE DOZEN PHOTOS for 25¢, 


Send Cabinet and 25c. for one dozen 
Petite Photos. Cabinet returned. 
PETITE PHOTO CO., - - - Athol, Mass. 
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FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human Eyes $4, Fitted. | 











Oculists’ 
——. Orders our The increasing popularity of McCune 
Best Nickel : Specialty. Bicycles attests their worth. 
S We make all 

—-~ 9 or own | 1896 Models Have 

14k. Gold, ‘ ° Frictionless ke 
Factory on riction Sprockets, 

$4.00. howe, soamiene. e Balls in Bearings. 

75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. okes made of Best Piano Wire. 
C. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park 8q., Boston, Mass. | | Built-up Wood Rims. 


” ‘ 
Rooms iand2. MAIL OnpDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. | Mannesmann ‘Tubing. 


Large 
| Adjustable Handle-Bars, Etc. 
FREE. we 


This beautiful WRITING DESK ( They Are , ' : 
and BOOK CASE combined. Solid iid aalii i) Strong, Artistic, Faultless in Design. 

















Oak. Height 5 feet, width 2 feet 6 . 
Perfect in Construction. 


inches. Send us orders for 30 pounds 
McCune Catalogue 


Tea or Baking Powder (as per our 
rice-list). We will ship goods to you 

Tells the story. Send your name 

and address for it. — FREE. 


‘reight or Express paid, which- 
ever is the chea st way, allow 
A FEW 
woe ees | EVERETT CYCLE CO., 
WANTED. EVERETT, MASS. 


you ONE WEEK to deliver 
7 
» 
. 
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goods to your customers, collect 
the money and return same to us by 
Express Money-Order or Post- 
ce Money-Order. On receipt of 
Full Payment forgoods sent we will 
on DE K, FREIGHT PAID. | 
Blanks sent by mail on receipt 


of name and address. 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
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There’s Rest, Health, Pleasure, 


oa Fairfield Automatic 
Lawn Swing. 


OLD AND YOUNG ALIKE ENJOY ITS GENTLE 
JOG OR BREEZE-CREATING SWEEP. 


Suitable for Lawn or Piazza. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. If your 
dealer does not keep them, send to us for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue and prices. 


% ~\\ FAIRFIELD LAWN SWING CO., Brunswick, Me. 
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Does your Food Digest? 


CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


eo THAYER’S °~ 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediaté 
Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
































PATENTED 
JULY 18, "93. 
MAR. 27, ' 
DEC. 26, * 

















If not, you must be suffering 
from 





DYSPEPSIA, 


relief, but completely removes the cause. 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 
and is always wnz/orm, 

Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


dgeport, Mass. 
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CHOCOLATES 
AND BON BONS 

Are for sale in fancy packages at all 

SUMMER RESORTS. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 545 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
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| 4., White Mountain | ».<: 
iy Df the et ee 
Cream, quickly 


prepared and at half 
the confectioner’s price 
when you use an Im- 
proved White Mountain 
Freezer. Inabout Four Min- 
utes the finest Ice Cream can be 
frozen with it. Every family can 
afford this delicious dish at home 
whenever desired. ‘‘ Frozen Dainties ”’ 
gives Fifty choice recipes — we will send it 
free to any address. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER Co., Nashua, N. H. 


se j Freezer. 


Most Economical. 
Quickest. 
Best. 
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Groceries. 

















Finest 


Grown. ger 
CHASE & SANBORN, - - IMPORTERS. 
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Did You Ever Study 


how you are wearing out — 
wasting—destroying—every- 
thing upon which you use 
a coarse cleaner? . .. 


Study the Subject, 


and you will use nothing 


at a a hae ge a 
* s 
Bon Ami 
A MODERN IMPROVEMENT 


for all Cleaning and Polishing. . . 
It Does Not Scratch. 


It does not wear out the object upon 
which it is used. It injures nothing. 
ALL GROCERS. 
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( Bicycle Lunch. 
’ 


We have prepared a delicious lunch—enough for two per- 
sons—and in very convenient form, for bicycle runs or 
excursions of any kind. 


& MENU 


One Tin Choice Deviled Ham for Making Sandwiches. 








< Ly Cream Wafers (for Sandwiches). Crown Pilot. 
ve Oatmeal Biscuit. Graham Biscuit. ee 

Pg Magnolia Lunch, 

he Fruit Caramels. Aurora. Golf Biscuit. « 
» Strawberry Short Cake. Sultana Fruit. 

¢ r Macaroon Drops. 3 

KZ o 
a These Lunches are in Handsome Tin Lunch Boxes with Han- G 
® dles, and will furnish a complete and appetizing lunch. Ag 
. FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. ° 
oi : - » MANUFACTURED BY. . ® 
*« BOSTON BAKERY—UNITED STATES BAKING CO. : 
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A Difference in Grocers. . 
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Some grocers think it is business to sell goods on which 
they can make the most money, if their customers do 
not complain. Others are always looking for the best 
for their patrons. 


Good-Will Soap 


(THE BEST FOR FAMILY USE) 





always gives satisfaction. Shrewd grocers are sure to 
have it, and shrewd housewives are sure to order it, for 
it is the Purest and Most Economical Soap made. 


) << The next time you order soap of your grocer INSIST upon his 
bringing you Good - Will Soap, and take no other kind as a substitute. 
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GEORGE E. MARSH & CO., Manufacturers, LYNN, MASS. 
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Take No Substitute for 


SQUIRE'S 
Pure Leaf Lard. 


The immense amount of adulteration in foods keeps the honest 
cook in constant fear of results. The report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health shows that this evil has extended to many brands of 
° lard. The housewife who.cares and will have nothing but the purest 
should insist on having SQUIRE’S. . There is no secret in its making. 
It is old-fashioned lard, pure and reliable. You are sure —if your 
grocer brings you SQUIRE'S. 4& 2% 2 8 8S 

















JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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An American Production 
and the Best 


in the world, 
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A Superior «Picked-up” Codfish. 


All chefs and housewives pronounce it perfect, and many manufacturers “try” to 
imitate it. All good grocers sell only the genuine article — “ Beardsley’s.” 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS 192 West St., New York City. 
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rx Picnic Lunch _.. 


Will not be complete without ae 
Boyd Bros.’ Celebrated 4 a 


REVERE 
BEACH 
CHIPS exe {7 


from perfect, re eas &, oe 
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For sale BY THE POUND by your GROCER, and in BOXES 
at ALL SUMMER RESORTS. 


BOYD BROTHERS, ._. Lynn, Mass. 
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